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ABSTRACT 

The second conference on Federal Information 
Resources continued the discussion, begun in 1970, between the 
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needs of the predominatly black institutions were presented in detail 
and means of bringing about improvements were set forth. A series of 
discussion groups provided the opportunity for exchange of views on 
topics of current interest to both groups. The all-embracing 
Conference Resolution directed the sponsors to attempt to carry out 
the recommendations and considerations presented by the speakers, 
discussion leaders and other participants. (The first Conference is 
available as ED 043 792) (Author/NH) 
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Introduction 

The second Conference on Federal Information Resources continued 
the discussion, begun in 1970, between the Federal library and informa- 
tion community and the research library community. Although each has 
its particular mission and problems, there is agreement that some prob- 
lems are common to the two groups and that, in at least some instances, 
the one community can assist the other to the benefit of both. At the very 
least, mutual understanding of problems and limitations should contrib- 
ute to mutual forbearance. 

Thus there was a review of progress made in attacking some of the 
issues identified at the first Conference, and there was a report on ser- 
vices recently established or about to be established. Moving beyond spe- 
cific problems, there was an effort to consider and appraise proposed new 
organizations, management devices and services that might enable the 
Federal and non-Federal communities to provide improved services to 
their users. The special needs of the predominantly black institutions 
were presented in detail and means of bringing about improvements were 
set forth. 

A series of discussion groups provided the opportunity for exchange 
of views on topics of current interest to both groups. Out of these groups 
came a long list of recommended actions. 

The all-embracing Conference Resolution directed the sponsors to 
attempt to carry out the recommendations and considerations presented 
by the speakers, discussion leaders and other participants. The Confer- 
ence concluded with the determination that a concerted effort would be 
made to work toward solutions of some of the more urgent problems. 

Selection of the date of the next Conference was referred to the 
sponsors. 

Stephen A. McCarthy 
Chairman 
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If Only the Cherry Blossoms Were in Bloom! 

ANDREW A. AINES 
Office of Science and Technology 

1 commend the sponsors and planners of this Conference for their 
hard and creative work in arranging this meeting. You are coming to 
Washington at a good time of the year, but it would be better if only the 
cherry blossoms were in bloom. I sincerely hope you will find the 
weather benign and this Conference stimulating and exciting. 

You can play an important part in making the Conference vibrant by 
refusing to remain politely passive. There were a few fireworks last year; I 
hope that some of you have brought a few firecrackers with you for this 
one. Ask questions; get things off your chest; and make your presence 
felt. Remember that this is Spring; the sap is beginning to flow. 

A word to the sponsors. 1 think your idea of making this a joint 
conference is a good omen for the future; I am genuinely pleased. I 
consider the effort of the COSATI Task Group on Library Programs so 
promising that I am pleased to announce that we have made it into a full- 
fledged Panel. With this new Spring finery, this new status, I know that it 
will be a magnet for many of the most important people in the library and 
information worlds. 

We all recognize that we are going through some lean times. I wish it 
were otherwise, but it ought to be a period when we can think hard and 
with a degree of insight. I hope this will come out during the meetings, 
even if the cherry blossoms do not. There is a tremendous era ahead of us, 
one in which automation and networking will come to the library 
world — but not without labor pains. It will be tough to get money, but I 
do not think that funds will be far behind when we come up with 
meritorious programs that will bring visible gains in efficiency, not to 
mention economy of operation. The computer, the microform, the 
photocopier, the communications satellite, are as much tools for us as for 
any other segment of our knowledge-handling world. We must and will 
use them. Like everything else on this frantic, phrenetic planet, the world 
of the knowledge-tenders is going through a transition. Where and how 
we wind up will depend on you — every one of you — individually and 
jointly. 

We have been waiting for the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science to come into being. Do not despair. There are a 
couple of us who keep the pressure on, trying to get action. I am hopeful 
that it will happen in just a few weeks. Do not expect too much from the 
Commission, especially as it gears up for action. Remember that it is a 
Commission. It can recommend. It can urge. It cannot order. It has to 
build an image and a reputation. These will help it accomplish the goals 
we cherish. 

Your program promises a stimulating two days, and I venture to say 
you will soon forget that the cherry blossoms are not yet with us. Join in. 
Participate. Do have a good conference. 
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Federal Progress on the First Conference 
Recommendations 

MARION A. MILCZEWSK.I 
University of Washington 

The program lists this presentation as an assessment of progress 
made by the Federal library community on the First Conference recom- 
mendations. Since that conference provided limited opportunity for for- 
mal recommendations by the group I re-read the presentations .made by 
members of the non-governmental sector and by representatives of the 
Federal library community, looking for specific or implied recommen- 
dations. Furthermore, I have taken into account promises and plans of 
the reporting agencies. Based on such a review I have attempted to state 
what appears to have happened since last March. I have not tabulated the 
specific or implied recommendations or made a checklist. However, I 
have at least listed, and in some instances commented on, those devel- 
opments that are most visible to me and which respond to the recom- 
mendations, real or implied. Perhaps it is appropriate that I speak now 
since I was the only spokesman for that fictional and short lived or- 
ganization, the Coalition of Affected Libraries in the Non-Governmental 
Sector (COALINGS), which was born out of a sleepless period early 
one morning after the first day of the conference, and which dissolved 
into thin air at about 4:00 p.m. the afternoon of the same day when ex- 
posed to view and reason at the conclusion of our first conference. 

Assessment was not an easy task. There is no single source of in- 
formation to which one can turn, and it may be that the focusing of 'at- 
tention on this one lack may be the principal value of my appearance 
here. What 1 mean is that the information about what is happening in the 
Federal library community is dispersed, fragmentary, and incomplete. 
I shall say more about this later. It is only at a meeting like this that 
some coherent view can be had, with representatives of the coordinating 
agencies reporting on developments, plans, and hopes. 

I should preface what follows by saying that none of the items listed 
below refers to any specifically identified recommendation, but individ- 
ually and collectively they do respond to hopes for action expressed in 
the several papers and in the comments. Also, the list is incomplete, but 
it shows much to give us hope that we may be getting someplace together. 

Accomplishments 

1. This Second Conference is an indication that the Federal library 
community and the non-Federal research library community wish to 
continue talking to one another for their mutual benefit. 

2. The invitation to the Executive Director of ARL, Dr. Stephen 
McCarthy, to become a guest observer on the Federal Library Commit- 
tee was extended and, happily, was accepted. Mr. Cylke announced his 
intention to do this last year during the final plenary session. 
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3. Two publications emerged during the year to provide a wealth of in- 
formation concerning the “hidden” resources of the Federal library 
community. The first was in draft form at the time of our last confer- 
ence and was described at that time by Mrs. Elsa Freeman of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development Library and a member of 
the Federal Library Committee Task Force on Acquisition of Library 
Materials and Correlation of Federal Library Resources which spon- 
sored the study. 

Benton, Mildred. A Study of Resources and Major Subject 
Holdings Available in U.S. Federal Libraries Maintaining 
Extensive or Unique Collections 1 of Research Materials . 
Final report, U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research 
Project No. 8-0310. Washington, D.C., George Washington 
University, September 1970, 670 pages. 

The second publication was compiled by some of the same project per- 
sonnel who worked on the previous project. It was undertaken with the 
support of the Federal Library Committee and with funds provided by 
the ERIC Clearinghouse for Library and Information Science. It identi- 
fies over 1900 individual libraries in the Federal Government. 

Roster of Federal Libraries , compiled by Mildred Benton and 
Signe Otterson. Washington, D.C., George Washington Univer- 
sity, October 1970. 

4. The National Acquisitions and Cataloging Program was expanded 
to include Romania and Spain in the shared cataloging effort. Further 
development work resulted in the inclusion of other countries for mul- 
tiple copy distribution. The number of books cataloged promptly, or 
relatively so, continued to rise. 

5. The proposed inauguration of Cataloging in Publication Program of 
the Library of Congress was discussed last year by John Lorenz. It 
seems that funds will be provided, assuring that project of success. 

6. The National Agricultural Library implemented the Cataloging and 
Indexing Network (CAIN) data base development project. This was de- 
scribed last March by John Sherrod and, according to the NAL annual 
report at the January 197 1 ARL meeting, is now beginning to operate. 

7. A New experimental service of the Lister Hill National Center for 
Biomedical Communications was initiated to provide rapid, responsive 
searching of selected English language medical literature. The service 
is called AIM-TWX and will be reported more fully by Mr. Sherrod in 
his presentation. 

8. Census data on computer tapes became available during the year. A 
full set of these data is contained on abour 2000 reels. The Center for 
Research Libraries has a grant to condense the entire data bank to 300 
reels and to make these high density tapes available at a relatively low 
cost. 
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9. Eleven Federal records centers have received their first shipment 
of National Archives Microfilm Publications. Some of the most signi- 
ficant records in the National Archives are reproduced on 35 mm and 16 
mm microfilm. Furthermore, these include introductions and annotations 
to improve their usefulness ( ARL Newsletter No. 44, Nov. 2, 1970). The 
availability of loan copies to the institutions in the regions served by 
each records center removes the necessity for research libraries to 
continue to purchase such microfilm copies for their own collections. 
At the same time, it places at close hand a vast store of resource mate- 
rials for our scholars. In a sense this is a substitute for depository 
distribution. 

10. Under special authorization by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Leasco Systems and Research Corporation offers for sale, magnetic 
tape copies of the files of the Educations’ Resources Information Cen- 
ter (ERIC). Included are: the report resui..: files, containing all items 
announced in Research in Education (RIE); the journal article resume 
files, containing all items announced in Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CIJE); and the thesaurus file of ERIC descriptors. 

11. The National Archives has developed SPINDEX II (Selective Per- 
mutation Indexing) for the automated control of archival materia!. Fed- 
eral, private, and state-supported institutions participated in this 
development. 

12. The Directory of Federally Supported Information Analysis Cen- 
ters was produced for COSATI by the National Referral Center for 
Science and Technology at the Library of Congress. 

13. U.S. Office of Education awarded a contract to Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation to pursue a project suggested by the Federal Library 
Committee. The contract provides for “an analysis of automated Fed- 
eral library programs for the purpose of establishing feasibility cri- 
teria and as a basis for development of a generalized automated system 
design.” While developed with Federal libraries in mind, it ought to be 
useful to research libraries at large. 

14. The Department of Commerce established the National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS) to “simplify and increase public access to 
Federal publications and data files of interest to the business, scientific 
and technical communities.” The Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information (CFSTI), in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, has been transferred to NTIS. The range of services available 
through the Clearinghouse was to be enlarged as a result. 

There are undoubtedly other results which are more visible to those 
in the Federal library establishment and perhaps to other representa- 
tives of the research libraries at this meeting; and, of course, there are 
the negative elements. Among the latter, these might be mentioned: 

1. There is still no National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, even though there is legislation providing for it; 



2. The Library of Congress has not yet been named the National Li- 
brary; and, 

3. The COSATI Panel on Library Programs and the Federal Library 
Committee do not make available, on a regular and systematic basis, 
the kind of information supplied at the March 1970 meeting. 

There is also an old and oft-repeated complaint. We still have to de- 
pend on a wide variety of media to bring the news — The L.C. Informa- 
tion Bulletin ; ARL Newsletter , JOLA Technical Communications , 
Library Journal, College and Research Libraries, A SIS Journal, and 
others that are familiar to you. The trouble is that there are so many 
of them. They are repetitious, up to a point, and not all of us have the 
time or energy to read them consistently. Furthermore, not everything 
reported is interpreted for its meaning and impact. 

What is the answer? More direct information from COSATI Panel 
and the Federal Library Committee in a form useful to research library 
directors. Perhaps this is a task ARL should take on with the assist- 
ance of the FLC and the COSATI Panel on Library Programs. Can it 
be done? Research libraries, from the viewpoint of the Federal agencies 
do not seem to be supplying all kinds of information to users. They are 
still largely print oriented. Other agencies continue taking over the 
function of dealing with computerized stores of bibliographic and sub- 
stantive information. On the University of Washington campus the only 
computerized stores we deal with directly are Medlars and AIM- 
TWX. The sad fact may be that libraries should be no more than sup- 
pliers of print, but I do not believe in that restricted definition of the 
library’s role. Henry Dubester addressed himself briefly to this prob- 
lem at the First Conference on Federal Information Resources. I see 
no change taking place, but not necessarily because of the lack of con- 
cern of the Federal library community. Perhaps the completion oi the 
third phase of the efforts of the Federal Library Committee’s Task 
Force on Automation will help. That phase had as its objective, “to 
develop the definitions of library functions and operations which are 
susceptible to automation, both those now being automated in Federal 
and other libraries, and those not now being automated or scheduled for 
automation.” The result of that phase was expected to be “a manual 
providing guidelines of value to library staff attempting to determine 
the technical and economic feasibility of automating single or multiple 
capabilities that are, or should be, available to meet library needs. . 

I would like to close this brief overview with a look at the money 
side of things. It was quite apparent that there were divergent points of 
view at our first meeting about who was going to pay for the products 
of the Federal libraries, or at least what the method of payment should 
be; and there was another divergence in whether research libraries 
were consumers or suppliers of information. The most prominent item 
discussed was the Bibliography of Agriculture. Although it did not 
emerge as a specific recommendation, the research libraries, by and 



large, want Government-produced information, bibliographic or other, 
distributed to libraries at little or no cost. The activities of the past 
few months seem to run counter to the point of view of the research li- 
braries, and they are paying out of declining budgets. Yet, not only are 
the research libraries suffering, but so are Federal library community 
efforts, if one can judge from the library press. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the following item from the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin for January 7, 1971. 

The Panel on Research Libraries at the October 23, 1970 
meeting of the Science Information Council adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

The Science Information Council has taken note with deep con- 
cern of the OSIS (Office of Science Information Service) ac- 
tion to defer its support of certain research and developmental 
work related to research libraries because of severe budgetary 
restraints. 

The Council wishes to observe in this connection: 

1. That the major research libraries of the country already 
have a critical, indeed an indispensable, role in the communi- 
cation of scientific and technical knowledge; 

2. That the role, operations, and other aspects of the research 
library will be an essential part of, and will be critically -af- 
fected by the development of national information networks and 
related systems; 

3. That both the operations and service obligations of the major 
research libraries are already being very seriously affected by 
the development of large discipline-oriented and other infor- 
mation systems; 

4. That major improvements in the responsiveness of the ma- 
jor research libraries are urgently needed to facilitate the 
communication of scientific and other types of knowledge and 
information, and that these improvements in turn will require 
solutions to very complex technical, intellectual, and economic 
problems; 

5. That there is a relative absence of other sources of funding 
for such analytical and developmental work, and, furthermore, 
this is a field where NSF has a very exceptional technical com- 
petence; and 

6. That, in relation to other OSIS and NSF programs, the 
total level of the required funding to sustain or even expand the 
OSIS programs in these areas is small in relation to the size, 
complexity, and importance of the problem. 

For these reasons, the Council strongly recommends that 
NSF reaffirm its program for the development of prototype 
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research library systems designed to improve the basic re- 
sponse capability of the research library. 

This reduction and the reduction of Federal funds for library re- 
search will put research libraries more on their own resources than 
they have been in many years. The sad part is that the research librar- 
ies, especially those that are publicly supported, are feeling the econom- 
ic pinch. We have our own higher education earthquake fault matching the 
earth fault running up the West Coast. When the California Legislature 
was trimming budgets of institutions of higher education the shock was 
soon felt all the way up the coast. I do not have the specifics of what is 
happening in California except that the news is generally sad when li- 
brary budgets are referred to. It appears likely that the publicly- 
supported institutions of higher education of Oregon are preparing for a 
five per cent decrease in their salary and wage budgets. The Washington 
State Legislature is currently in session, and there is “no good news” 
the r e for us in higher education. I doubt that the situation is all that 
much rosier in other parts of the country, but at least we are “distin- 
guished” by a 13 per cent unemployment rate. Thus the research li- 
braries who are looking for assistance from you in the Federal library 
community are even more eager that you increase your concern and 
your efforts and not take further steps to decrease your help. We may 
be comforted by your willingness to keep channels of communication 
open; but we would be happier to see signs of substantial help beyond 
anything you have done so far. I shall look forward to the third meeting 
of this group if those participants from places other than Washington, 
D.C. have any money in their library budgets for out-of-state travel. 
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New Federal Programs, Products and Services 

John Sherrod 

Director, National Agricultural Library 

For this discussion of new Federal programs, products and services, 
I have decided to identify developments of the past year which, in my 
opinion, have the greatest real impact for the library community. The 
things I will describe offer promise for new and valuable programs; they 
also represent new problems. But, working together, we should be able to 
make the most of our opportunities. 

If I were to single out that one event of the past year, in the Federal 
scheme of things, which will have the greatest total effect on library 
programs, I would say without hesitation that it is the new directions in 
Federal policy enunciated in the President’s State-of-the-Union Address. 
Of course, libraries are not mentioned explicitly — they seldom are. 
However, Federal librarians recognize, and all librarians should 
recognize, that any new substantial Federal library program advanced 
during this administration will reflect the political philosophy contained 
in that address. 

The President identified six great goals in his State-of-the-Union 
message. He did not ask simply for more new programs in the old 
framework, but to change the framework itself — to reform the entire 
structure of American Government so that we can make it again fully 
responsive to the needs and the wishes of the American people. 

To quote: “If we act boldly — if we seize this moment and achieve 
these goals — we can close the gap between promise and performance in 
American Government and bring together the resources of the nation and 
the spirit of the people.” 

Our Nation s libraries appear to be a special adjunct area where the 
application of the tenets of the New Federalism could engender necessary 
reforms. In a special statement to the members of the American Library 
Association, October 22, 1969, President Nixon articulated his genuine 
interest in the growing functions of the nation’s libraries. In particular he 
noted that, in addition to providing services to professionals engaged in 
research and studies, libraries also brought enjoyment to those many 
millions of Americans who spend part of their leisure time at the library. 
At the same time, the President voiced his concern for the need to 
improve the efficiency and communication within those library services 
now being offered throughout the country. Apparently, President Nixon 
was informed of the fact that traditional methods of interaction between 
library operations and the users have become obsolete in terms of 
handling both the increase in the number of user requests and the 
overabundance of printed information, because the general tone of his 
statement underscored the urgent need for reforms within the nation’s 
libraries. In a very practical sense, the President was also implying that 
the traditional solution of increasing library personnel and constructing 
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larger storage centers is no longer an adequate response to solving 
mounting library problems. The President seems convinced of the value 
of using modern methods for storage and retrieval purposes. In his 
special statement to the American Library Association, he gave his 
support for this area of development: 

In a world where knowledge is the key to leadership, a 
modern, progressive library system is a vital national asset. 

As state and local initiatives in modernizing libraries gradually tend 
toward “localism on a national basis,” it is anticipated that the Federal 
Government will, in cooperation with state and local officials, provide 
assistance to library directors in promoting the utilization of new and 
more efficient methods of storage and retrieval systems. 

The proper use of the new technology by our nation’s libraries will 
mean that the decade of the 1970’s may be remembered in history as the 
beginning of the long era of controllable information. Such a step 
forward is certainly within the context of the New Federalism which the 
President recently characterized as the effort, . . to regain control of 
our national destiny. . .” 

I have a draft copy of the new report written by Alan M. Rees, under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Library Committee, entitled Interface of 
Technical Libraries with Other Information Systems. This study was 
funded by the Army Corps of Engineers, Technical Information Support 
Activities (TISA). The final report will be available from the National 
Technical Information Service. 

I would like to quote from the Rees report to provide you with an 
idea of the general conclusions and recommendations of the study: 

Dual networks of libraries and extra-library information 
programs presently exist in the Federal Government with an 
undetetermined duplication of effort which produces conflict 
and diminishes the efficiency of the total system. Little, if any, 
economic justification can be advanced for not resolving 
overlapping objectives, functions and services. The magnitude of 
the Federal library establishment and of the extra-library 
information network requires that immediate attention be given 
to the interface problem. There are more than 2000 Federal 
libraries, holding a total in excess of 35 million volumes, 
employing some 4000 professional librarians and 5000 technical 
information specialists, technicians and other supportive 
personnel, operating on a budget of more than $60 million per 
year. In addition, there are several hundred extra-library 
information systems reflecting the information interests of 
several score Federal agencies and departments. 

. . . It is recommended, therefore, that a joint, ad hoc, FLC- 
COSATI working group be established, representative of all 
major segments of the library and information communities, to 
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provide to the, Office of Management and Budget, information 
and guidelines which would be useful in the implementation of 
the President’s Departmental Reorganization Program. In 
particular, such input would be relevant to the OMB Task Force 
on Organization and Administration. 

1 am happy to report that, as of this month, an ad hoc group has 
been established to advise the Office of Management and Budget on the 
place of Federal libraries in the President’s proposed restructuring effort. 
Included in the group are representatives from ALA, ARL, FLC, 
COSATI, and other large Government information activities. It is my 
hope that the group will give serious attention to findings of the Rees 
report. 

Over the past year, TISA project, which handles all DOD research in 
library and information science, has provided support to two other 
important programs. One was the $83,483 grant to Indiana University 
Research Center for Library Information Science (RCLIS) to do a state- 
of-the-art survey on all current Federal library research, and to evaluate 
the programs as to their objectives. The other was to the UCLA Institute 
of Library Research for $98,597, to conduct a study on Federal library 
environmental design problems. 



National Serials Pilot Project 

Turning now to the three national libraries, I would like to report 
that the Task Force of NAL, NLM and LC representatives has reviewed 
the National Serials Pilot Project administered by the Association of 
Research Libraries. They have evaluated the procedures for inputting 
data from the Canadian Union List of Serials and for obtaining a variety 
of printouts in the MARC serial format. 

We have made progress. We have succeeded in demonstrating the 
technical and economic feasibility of a national serials data bank; we 
have field-tested the MARC serials format; we have created a base for 
standard serial numbers (and, perhaps, for international standard serial 
numbers). In working with the National Serials Pilot Project, the three 
national libraries have reached higher levels of cooperation, and they 
have committed themselves to continuing the National Serials Data 
Program as a permanent operation. Each of these libraries continues to 
make progress toward fulfilling its objectives. 

Library of Congress Card Division 

At the Library of Congress Card Division, service had improved, by 
the Fall of 1970, to the point where orders for cards in stock were filled in 
seven working days. In addition, the percentage of orders that can be 
filled on demand has increased since the stock control has been based on 
order frequency tapes generated in turn by machine-readable order slips. 




As Phase II of the card distribution mechanization project becomes 
operational, it brings with it promises of better and faster service to a 
larger audience. This subsystem of the totally mechanized program is 
designed to print cards on demand from MARC and Recon data bases 
using a computer, photocomposition machine, automatic offset presses, 
and specially designed cutting, collating, and packaging machines. 

Indications are that 50 to 55 percent of all orders received will be 
filled from the machineable data base upon which Phase II is built, and 
that this percentage will increase as the input on MARC files grows. In 
February, 1971, in preparation for final implementation of Phase II, the 
Library of Congress discontinued use of quantity formulas for ordering 
cards and replaced this with standard sets of 8 cards for each title 
ordered. Although subscribers may receive more cards than they need 
under this Standard Set System, the simplified billing, accounting, and 
card drawing procedures offset the cost of additional card stock and 
allow the Library of Congress to keep prices as low as possible. For the 
rest of this fiscal year prices will remain at 35 cents per set for orders 
placed by card number and 75 cents per set for orders submitted by 
author and title. 

Now that the card distribution program is equipped to service a large 
quantity of demands on a more timely basis, the Card Division is faced 
with the problem of regaining customers that turned to other sources 
because of poor service in previous years. Subscriptions for the first 6 
months of fiscal 1971 were 13 percent less than for the same period in 
fiscal 1970. 

National Library of Medicine 

One of NLM’s outstanding accomplishments last year was the 
development and testing of the AIM-TWX system, which may be used to 
search a selected segment of the MEDLARS data base on-line. This 
segment is composed of citations from the last few years of the journals 
indexed in the Abridged Index Medicus (AIM). On-line access is 
obtained through a variety of widely available terminals, none of which 
imposes substantial hardware investments on the user. Either TWX or 
telephone lines can be utilized, depending on the terminal. The fully 
implemented system will have an extended data base and use normal 
trunk lines. It is scheduled for the coming year. 

National Agricultural Library 

Meanwhile, at NAL, we are actively working toward the 
Agricultural Sciences Information Network (ASIN), which will provide a 
systematic and extensive network of information sources and services to 
agricultural researchers within the Federal Government as well as at the 
landgrant institutions. In December 1970, the Agricultural Research 
Policy Advisory Committee established the Agricultural Sciences 
Information Network Committee composed of 20 Federal and State 
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agricultural administrators, land-grant and private corporation 
researchers, and information and library scientists. The Committee will 
oversee policy decisions intended to set in motion the machinery needed 
to speed, coordinate, and synthesize information vital to agricultural 
research, extension, and education for improved services to the nation. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the Bibliography of Agriculture will 
be considerably expanded for Volume 35, January-December 1971. As 
you undoubtedly are aware, CCM Information Corporation publishes 
the Bibliography using data taken from the CAIN system of the National 
Agricultural Library. The Library has been increasing the rate of 
additions to the data base, and, during the next year, it will be adding 
nearly 120,000 records for the Bibliography. This represents an increase 
of nearly 100 percent over Volume 34. CCM’s monthly service will 
remain at the present price of $85 yearly. For Volume 35, 1971, this will 
include nearly twice the data, published in 12 monthly issues rather than 
the previous 1 1 issues. 

Office of Education 

When the Office of Education formed the Bureau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology in February of 1970, it simultaneously created a 
new trend in cooperative efforts between the Federal Government and 
the educational community to improve administration of educational 
systems, with particular emphasis on responding to needs of those who 
have been least successfully served by the system; namely, the illiterate, 
the drop-outs, and the poor. 

From its inception, the Bureau has recognized its role as one 
dedicated to addressing social issues which have become top national 
priorities. It is, therefore, committed to programs aimed at assisting the 
disadvantaged in our society. 

As a consequence, criteria for obtaining grant funds under the 
Higher Education Act (HEA) and the Library Services and Construction 
Act (LSCA), have been revised to reflect new directions in USOE 
programs. Indeed, USOE is determined to fulfill the mandates of the 
HEA programs by supporting grant proposals which concentrate on the 
overriding themes of equalization of educational opportunity, 
educational reform, and service to the disadvantaged. 

With these new thrusts in emphasis, it is apparent that many 
institutions will have to rethink their objectives and redirect programs in 
order to qualify for Office of Education funds. The amount of money 
appropriated for the three major library programs administered by 
USOE equalled $155,811,000 in fiscal 1971. This amount, although 
somewhat curtailed by the Administration, is not an insignificant sum of 
money. It must be recognized, therefore, that libraries do have the 
opportunity to make a substantial contribution by participating in 
programs which will further the objectives for an improved system that is 
more responsive to social needs. 
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National Technical Information Service 

In September 1970 a major reorganization occurred at the 
Department of Commerce, out of which emerged the National Tech- 
nical Information Service. This new organization has a far-reaching 
mission — to simplify and increase public access to Federal publications 
and data files of interest to the business, scientific, and technical 
community. NTIS has expanded its announcement and distribution 
services in the areas of environmental and social sciences, as well as 
business and economics, for documents produced both within and 
outside of the Commerce Department. The number of publications 
announced is expected to rise from fifty thousand to eighty thousand a 
year. 

As of January 1971, a new pricing schedule was instituted by NTIS 
for documents containing more than 300 pages, as well as for all 
microfiche copies. Increased prices are due to rising production costs. 
Two years after date of announcement, all documents in paper copy will 
cost $6.00. 

There have been other changes at the NTIS, such as format and title 
changes for many of their announcement services. These are attempts to 
reflect user preference and to resemble more closely other Government 
indexes. 

You may want to consider, in your deliberations, a problem with 
which you are all familiar; that is, the overlapping of responsibility 
between the G.P.O. Monthly Catalog and the announcement efforts of 
NTIS. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Funds in the amount of $600,000 have been appropriated for 
architectural design of a National Library of Physics and Atomic Energy 
to be established at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. This complex of buildings will 
include a National Science Conference Center, a National Library 
building and the National Museum of Atomic Energy. Training and 
educational potential of these facilities has been emphasized in the 
preliminary design stage. Total cost of this complex is estimated to be in 
the vicinity of fifteen million dollars. 

National Science Foundation 

Over the years the NSF has contributed large amounts of money for 
research. As part of NSFs funding program, the Office of Science 
Information Service is interested in meeting information requirements of 
the community which spends its research money — largely the academic 
community. Therefore, OSIS has become particularly concerned with the 
concept of university-centered information systems. In addition, NSF is 
interested in expanding the capacity of universities to utilize discipline- 
oriented tape programs which develop as by-products of professional 
societies. It is in this framework that a number of universities have 
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received NSF funding in FY 71: Lehigh ($318,000); University of 
Washington ($105,600); University of Georgia ($216,000); Hamline 
($ 1 14,700); Ohio State ($204,200); University of Pittsburgh ($99,700). 

It is particularly interesting to note that in all but one of these 
institutions, the library is serving as the focus for operations. 

Tax Reform Act of 1969 

One could go on and on, but I would like to close my remarks with 
one little gem that is of interest to those of us who are concerned with the 
information explosion. As a result of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, all 
private foundations are required to submit an annual report to the 
Internal Revenue Service. Information required in these reports includes 
financial statements relating to securities and assets, contributions and 
grants made, and the identification of managers of the programs. It is 
estimated that there are about 40,000 private foundations which will be 
producing these reports annually. 

In addition, the law now requires that all tax exempt organizations 
file an information return. These reports will include data on income, 
expenditures, balances, total budget, and compensation going to officers 
of the organization. The quantity of material resulting from these 
information returns will range from 200,000 to 500,000 reports annually. 

All of these reports will be available for inspection by the public at 
either the District, Mid-Atlantic Regional, or National Offices of the 
Internal Revenue Service and will be available in microform. If we 
combine this with GPO plans to go to micropublishing, it now becomes 
possible for everyone to have a library the size of Harvard in a few years. 

I hope that by this brief and selective overview of the events of the 
last year you are convinced of three things: that the Federal community 
has done something; that we plan to do a lot more; and that we want and 
need your advice and support. 



CHARLES STEVENS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology : I 
would like to ask Col. Aines two questions. The first one relates to the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. Col. Aines 
said that we should “not despair” while we wait for the few people whose 
job it is to put pressure on those who are to announce the Commission to 
make the announcement. Does he need help from this group and/or 
others to put the pressure on those people to make that announcement? If 
he needs that help, in what form should it come, and from whom, and 
how often, and how swiftly? 

AINES: The only suggestion I have is that letters should be sent to 
the President of the United States. I don’t think that the significance and 
importance of this program and what the Commission can do for all of us 
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is fully understood. Write Pennsylvania Avenue, and maybe the pressure 
will trickle down to those people who are moving as rapidly as auto- 
matons through treacle. 

STEVENS: The second question: I wonder if I understood Col. 
Aines correctly. He spoke about new technology, and he specifically said, 
I think, that he looks for libraries, information services, and so on, to use 
new technology with the effect of releasing money for problems with a 
different focus than information problems. 

My own feeling regarding this is that the use of new technology in 
serving information problems, will serve mainly to give better services to 
the users we want to serve, and not to release funds for programs of a 
different focus. 

AINES: It seems to me that you have a two-fold function. One is to 
improve service. Everybody in this room knows the difficulty of 
achieving this kind of a goal. Capital is needed to get the automation and 
the networks we talked about at Airlie House just a few months ago. And 
as an operating, practical, pragmatic bureaucrat, I point out to you that 
the one message that will come through loud and clear to help this 
community is to point out that there will be economy of operation which, 
in turn, will make the overall programs, in which the libraries’ infor- 
mation programs are embedded, more economical to operate. 

I don’t mean to suggest that we try to operate with less. I have the 
strong feeling that our efforts will, with the passage of time, cost more 
and more money. But I would say that, if you want to get to the people 
who control the purse strings, point out that it’s efficiency and economy 
of operation that will hold promise for the future. 

GUSTAVE HARRER, University of Florida : I was thinking along 
the line of this same thing. If the idea of cutting budgets or the cost of 
library operation, particularly on the Federal level, continues in the 
manner of the Census tapes or the Bibliography of Agriculture, by 
turning it over to commercial interests, this seems to be an extremely false 
way of saving costs. 

I can say that DUALabs’ first five programs worked, and there are 
27 released so far. Five of them we have got working, but it isn’t like 
reading it out of a book from the Census Bureau. We are doing selective 
dissemination from the Bibliography of Agriculture tapes at the present 
time, but this is costing us more than the Bibliography of Agriculture 
used to cost us. This idea of turning over costs to the library area will not 
work very long. We don’t have the money. Some sort of pressure must be 
brought to bear on the Federal sources turning out the information. 

LEE BURCHINAL, Office of Education : Just one observation — 
I don’t think we can write off the private sector entirely as an efficient and 
low-cost way of delivering services. I speak from a different position than 
you as consumers, but I would just cite one instance in which, when 
everything else is going higher, you will be able to buy ERIC microfiche 
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on standing orders at 20% less than you could last year because we use 
this competitive mechanism of getting private production and dis- 
tribution of those microfiche. Last year the standing order price was 1 1 
cents per fiche. The current contract calls for 8.9 cents per fiche. This will 
represent a substantial reduction for those who are buying all of the 
ERIC microfiche. 
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JEAN-ANNE SOUTH 

There are but 15 traditionally black colleges which have graduate 
Programs leading to the M.A. in a discipline other than Educa- 
tion, and but one, Howard University, which routinely grants 
the Ph.D. The rest of the colleges are undergraduate, and though 
many give graduate degrees in teacher education, most are not 
qualified to compete for the larger, mission-oriented and science 
centered Federal programs. 

The previous statement was taken from the report of the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Education, Federal Agencies and Black 
Colleges , Fiscal Year 1969 (Revised, January 1971). This will be referred 
to hereafter as the FICE report. 

Such is the status of black institutions in the whole field of Education 
that these institutions are arbitrarily called colleges when, in reality, some 
are universities. Also, the statement that Howard is the only Ph.D grant- 
ing black institution is false. Atlanta University does have a Ph.D. pro- 
gram too. In fact, Atlanta University has been ignored by the majority of 
the data-gathering institutions, so statistics are not available for use. The 
predominantly black institutions and the predominantly white institu- 
tions which have been chosen for comparison were selected on the basis 
of four factors: first, prestige; second, graduate and post-graduate educa- 
tion offered; third, comparable student enrollment; and fourth, availa- 
bility of statistics. The figures being used are from 1968 statistics since 
those are the most recent complete figures available. Some changes will 
have occurred, but the purpose is to point out areas of need, and the gaps 
between the two types of institutions would probably be the same. 

My intention is to show statistically that there is need in black aca- 
demic libraries. It is no longer valid or useful, if it ever was, to try to prove 



how well black institutional libraries compare with the national norm. 
What is the crux of the matter is that students who opt to attend the most 
prestigious black institutions still have so much less available in the form 
of resources and services than the student at a white institution of com- 
parable size and prestige. In the FICE report, levels of funding to tradi- 
tionally black institutions are compared quite revealingly with the total 
outlays to show the disparate proportions of funds allotted. What is not 
revealed, however, is the fact that there are so many more traditionally 
white institutions. An even more revealing study would be the per capita 
expenditures by the same Federal agencies for the white student, as 
compared with that for the black student. Such a study would cut across 
the traditional lines of black institutions vs. white institutions. 

During last year’s Conference on Federal Information Resources, 
Mr. Casper Jordan presented “An Inventory of Black Academic Libra- 
ries”, with some interesting statistics. I am not going to repeat the facts 
presented in that study; what I would like to do is to compare the re- 
sources of some of the top predominantly white academic or research 
libraries, and the student populations they serve, with some of the top 
black institutions’ academic and research libraries. 

First, let us consider student access to information in the two group- 
ings. In the traditionally white institutions, (see Chart I) 20,038 students, 
of which 245 are minority students, have access through their respective 
institutions to a total of 5,270,114 volumes of library materials (these 
figures exclude microforms). To contrast, 15,753 students in the pre- 
dominantly black institutions, of whom 11,356 are black, have access to 
only 1,091,879 volumes of library materials through their institutions. 

To compare again, the three predominantly white institutions being 
used for the purpose of this comparison have as their total operating bud- 
gets $7,068,001 of which $3,875,028 is for salaries; $2,001,259 for purchase 
of books and other materials; and the range of expenditures per full-time 
equivalent (FTE) student ranges from a high of $569 to a low of $266. In 
the same institutions expenditures per FTE faculty member range from a 
high of $2,572 to a low of $1,166. 

In comparison, the black institutions have a total operating budget 
of $1,590,783, of which $810,673 is for salaries; $567,180 for purchase of 
books and other materials, and the expenditures per FTE student range 
from a high of $126 to a low of $73. In these institutions, expenditures 
per FTE faculty member range from a high of $1,315 to a low of $599. 

These comparisons are quite revealing when one considers absolute 
facts to be faced such as the prices of books today, the replacements 
necessary, the salaries necessary to attract and remunerate the librarians 
adequately, the expenditures per student in terms of materials and ser- 
vices, and the expenditures per faculty member necessary for such items 
as sabbaticals and other institution-supported training and/or support 
of the staff. The figures for expenditures per FTE faculty are particularly 
relevant when one thinks of conference attendance and other types of 
necessary extra-institution exposure for the library staff. 



To take another aspect — the service aspect (see Chart III) — in the 
first group, the predominantly white institutions, 408.8 library profes- 
sionals, 45.0 other professionals, and 393.8 non-professionals provide 
library services for 20,038 students; while in the black institutions only 
54.0 library professionals, 24.6 other professionals, and 47.0 non-pro- 
fessionals provide library services to 15,753 students. Now it is true that 
student aid can be, and is, a major help to a library in manning several 
essential positions; but even here there is a great disparity. In the first 
group, the libraries can count on a cumulative figure of 128,472 hours of 
student assistance, while in the predominantly black institutions the simi- 
lar statistics yield only 90,751 hours of student assistance. 

There is one final set of comparisons (see Chart IV). In the first group 
of institutions, where salary figures are available — in this case only one 
was available for this sample — the salary for the Chief Librarian was 
$23,750 in 1968; those of the Associate or Assistant Librarian between a 
high of $15,900 and a low of $14,750; the heads of major units, between a 
high of $12,404 and a low of $9,462; for other librarians’ a high of $8,390 
and a low of $8,239; and non-professional salary scale ranging from a 
high of $5,551 to a low of $4,238. Contrast these figures, if you will, with 
salaries for comparable positions in the black institutions, where salaries 
for the Chief Librarian (again, where figures are available) in 1968 ranged 
from a high of $19,758 to a low of $11,000. There are no figures for 
Associate or Assistant librarian because this position did not exist in any 
of the institutions in the sample. Those for heads of major units ranged 
from a high of $12,040 to a low of $9,000; and other librarians from a 
high of $9,548 to a low of $8,333. In the case of the non-professionals the 
high was $5,287, the low $3,929. 

From these salary figures it is clearly evident that even with varied 
costs and standards of living in the different areas of the country, there 
can be relatively little inducement, comparatively speaking, for an eager, 
ambitious librarian to eye the alternatives with any other than a certain 
bias. 

How is all this of importance to the assembly here today? The whole 
picture presented is that even the most prestigious black institutions’ 
libraries have problems of budget, bad conditions, poor personnel re- 
sources, and grave inadequacies in library resources. To re-state the 
remarks of the FICE report, the predominantly black institutions do not 
even have the personnel or tools to compete with any chance of success 
for their own fair share of Federal funding, especially for libraries. The 
problem is compounded when one realizes that many previously tradition- 
ally white institutions, prodded into progress in their integration, have 
broadened their recruitment to include outstanding black students and 
superior black faculty members. This has militated against the best efforts 
of most of the black academic institutions — even in the instances where 
salaries have been brought up to levels somewhat competitive with those 
in the white institutions. 



in seeking solutions to bring about an equalization of opportunity 
and access to information, one must be very careful of easy solutions 
such as considering consortia, or inter-library loans, or computer or 
network tie-ins. Instead, one mpst look at the problem on the whole, and 
design a process whereby the situation as it exists can be remedied, and 
new directions can be designated for the future, Suggestions for this route 
are presented in the following general recommendations which are modi- 
fications of the FICE recommendations to the Administration for in- 
creased support of black academic institutions, to relate them to the 
libraries of those institutions. 



Short Term 

1. COS ATI should convene a conference of Federal officials, 
representing all agencies having education or research programs, 
and the administrators of libraries in black institutions. The 
conference should include an explanation and review of all 
Federal support programs which could be applied to library, 
media, or research centers, and establish means by which these 
agencies and the institutions can maintain easy communications. 

2. The Administration should request Federal agencies to re- 
view their education funding programs for libraries and library- 
related agencies, and make a special effort to redirect more of 
their funds to undergraduate library facilities in black colleges. 
This would necessitate the services of a special agency, such as 
the COSATI Sub-coi.imittee on Negro Research Libraries, 
acting as an inter-agency review panel, to work with black 
college library administrators in determining areas of need, and 
types and amounts of support relevant to the particular needs of 
each institution. 

3. Federal agencies should be requested to inaugurate program- 
orientation and proposal-writing workshops pertaining to speci- 
fic programs having relevance to black college or university 
libraries. These agencies should solicit proposals from these 
colleges, which should be informally reviewed and returned with 
criticism prior to final submittal. This has been long-established 
practice with other institutions, and would be expected to result 
in more funded proposals and higher institutional morale. 

4. Federal agencies should be encouraged to formulate a policy 
to utilize black college libraries as outstation resource centers 
for agency-funded centers of inquiry, research, and program 
development. 

5. Regional Offices, particularly Atlanta and Dallas, should be 
requested to provide library representatives to maintain liaison 
with the black educational institution libraries. Further, the use 
of these colleges as sites for library conferences and places for an 
intercharge of library personnel and ideas should be encouraged. 
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Long Term 

1. Provision should be made, in any Presidentially-appointed 
national advisory council on black affairs, for representation by 
black academic library personnel as well as black national lead- 
ers in the field of librarianship. 

2. Steps should be taken toward the support of changes in 
legislation for the elimination of all matching fund requirements 
by black colleges or those enrolling large numbers of students 
disadvantaged in either economic or academic terms. 

3. Appropriate Federal agencies should be directed to propose 
new legislation or revisions to existing legislation which would 
relate directly to the economic and informational needs of black 
students and to the special needs of black academic libraries 
which aim to fill those informational needs. Such proposals 
should include institutional grants and expansion of the current 
Developing Institutions Program administered by the Office of 
Education, to include specific provisions for the development of 
library resources at the same time that curriculum and facilities 
development is undertaken. 

4. The proposed National Foundation for Higher Education 
should be so structured as to provide an adequate informational 
resources support program at the same time as it provides an 
adequate institutional support program. The Administration 
should include in its consideration for funding, a National 
Center for Higher Education Information which would provide 
directory and counseling service to collegiate institutions on 
available support programs in the executive branch and similar 
services to the administrators of libraries in these institutions. 
The Center library specialist could assist college and university 
faculty and/or library administrators in reviewing appropriate 
programs and in approaching program directors for guidelines. 
This Center would constitute a locus for academic and library 
referral to Federal agencies, and it would be of special usefulness 
to black academic libraries. 

{Referenced charts appear on pp 33-34) 

Sources of Statistics 

American Library Directory 1968-1969, 26th Edition. R.R. Bowker, New York & 
London, 1968. 

Federal Agencies and Black Colleges. Fiscal Year 1969. Revised January 1971. 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education. 

Education Directory 1968-1969 Part 3 Higher Education. United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare/Office of Education/National Center for 
Education Statistics. OE-50000-69. 

Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities. Data for Individual Institutions. 
Fall 1969. By Bronson Price, Library Surveys Branch, United States, Department 
of Health Education and Welfare/ Office of Education/National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics. OE-15023-69. 
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Undergraduate Enrollment by Ethnic Group in Federally Funded Institutions of 
Higher Education. Continental U.S.A. Fall 1968. United States Department of 
Health Education and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights/ Research and Analysis 
Branch. OCR-20 1-69. 



F. KURT CYLKE 

When Burt Lamkin and Jean-Anne South first asked me to partici- 
pate in this panel, I silently questioned my credentials and my ability to 
offer a meaningful presentation. Federal libraries and librarians, after all, 
have not devoted a significant part of their effort through the years to 
working with the non-Federal library community. Their libraries are 
primarily mission-oriented. On reflection, however, I decided that this 
very point — the lack of heavy involvement — was reason enough to justify 
my participation. 

Today I will not talk about Federal aid to Negro research libraries in 
general terms. That can be addressed better by someone else. In 1969 the 
U.S. Office of Education alone provided $78 million to 100 black colleges. 
Of that amount, $1.5 million went to 80 black colleges to help build 
library resources and to provide opportunities for training librarians. 1 
Obviously both Burt and Jean-Anne are more knowledgeable than I 
about this effort, and about similar grant programs in other agencies. 

The Federal Library Mission , 2 adopted by all agencies, includes a 
section devoted to the relationship between Federal libraries, the research 
community, and the general public. It states that Federal libraries should 
extend their services to these gFoups. 

I will consider what types of assistance can be provided black research 
libraries by Federal libraries, and how a meaningful program may be im- 
plemented. My purpose is to stimulate thought — not to present an ex- 
haustive list of possibilities. 

It should be understood that, when I talk about Federal libraries, I 
refer to the more than 1900 presidential, general, academic, school, and 
technical libraries serving the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 3 I do not include the three national libraries in my general remarks 
unless specifically noted. 

Background 

The concerns of librarians administering black research libraries are 
multitudinous. They have been stated on many occasions. Most recently 
the COSATI Subcommittee on Negro Research Libraries identified 38 
specific concerns. Most could be assisted by Federal help of some sort: 
some could be addressed by a combined Federal library/ Negro library 
effort. 

I believe 8 of these concerns can be profitably addressed by a joint 
group: 

1. Collection building. 

2. Availability of Negro research materials. 
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3. Resources: Black Studies, Education, Chemistry, Physics, 
Biological Sciences, Sociology. 

4. Catalogs and indexes. 

5. Computer applications. 

6. Availability and use of Federal information resources related 
to undergraduate needs. 

7. Library facilities and building consultants. 

8. Mailing list status. 

The first three items — collection building, availability of Negro re- 
search materials, and resources — are all more or less related. Let me 
theorize for a moment as to how the problem of identifying, acquiring, 
and building collections might be addressed. 

The Federal Library Committee recently distributed A Study of Re- 
sources and Major Subject Holdings Available in U.S. Federal Libra- 
ries A This 670-page volume includes an enormous amount of material. It 
identifies, for example, that the Defense Language Institute at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, California, has a research collection of Swahili lan- 
guage material and will lend to non-Federal libraries. What is not stated, 
but what could be worked out, is an arrangement to provide acquisition 
advice to Negro libraries based on the Institute’s experience. Other Fed- 
eral libraries with strong African languages and history collections are 
also included. The Industrial College of the Armed Forces, the Smith- 
sonian Institution Libraries, and the Library of Congress are three 
examples. 

Other assistance in collection development might be arranged through 
imaginative use of the Library of Congress Exchange and Gift Division 
Surplus Books Program. 

The Library of Congress does permit authorized representatives of 
libraries access to the “donation” collection material. I will quote from 
Nathan R. Einhorn, Chief of the Exchange and Gift Division, as to the 
duplicate collection: 

The Library of Congress has available at all times, for donation 
to educational institutions and public bodies in the United 
States, surplus books which are not needed for its own uses. 
These publications are miscellaneous in character and, although 
shelved for inspection, are not arranged in any way, nor have 
they been listed or described. Most of these books have been 
turned over to the Library of Congress by other Federal agen- 
cies, and the collection consequently includes few publications 
at the primary or secondary school levels. Some books useful to 
school libraries do, however, appear in this collection from time 
to time. 

The Library is not in a position to undertake the selection of 
books from this collection, nor does it pay transportation costs. 
Any eligible organization wishing to authorize a representative 
to review this collection and make selections on its behalf should 
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provide its representative with a letter of introduction to be pre- 
sented in the office of the Exchange and Gift Division. 5 

Arrangements can be made with pertinent Congressmen to provide 
franked mailing privileges. Why not have one or two authorized Wash- 
ington representatives select collectively for black research libraries? The 
University of Western Ontario at one time provided such a service for a 
group of Canadian libraries. The idea is not unique, and it would be tre- 
mendously helpful. A brief glance through the file of libraries currently 
using the service indicated that the six Negro libraries I checked were not 
included. 

Catalogs and Indexes: These are simply specific research and resource 
materials needs which can be served by the same tool. Special collections, 
unique card indexes, major resources, etc., are all noted. 

Computer applications: The Federal Library Committee Task Force on 
Automation project comes to mind. Many of you will recall that Paul 
Berry mentioned it at our last conference. 6 You will remember that two 
results are anticipated. One is a guide for librarians identifying what to 
consider when thinking of automation; the other is a presentation for 
administrators giving the positive reasons for automation in the library 
environment. Both tools could be used, almost without adaptation, to 
the benefit of Negro research libraries. 

Library facilities and consultant services: the Federal Library Committee 
developed a Federal Library Advisory Service (FLAS) to provide neces- 
sary one-time, no-cost, impartial library overviews. A call for participa- 
tion resulted in the establishment of an advisory group consisting of 
representatives from U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and Federal Library Committee. Consultants are equipped to 
assist in nearly all areas. Again, arrangements might be made to assist 
non-Federal libraries. 

Management problems can be addressed by Negro library staff participa- 
tion in the Executive Workshop in Library Management and Information 
Services being developed for use on a regional basis by the FLC Task 
Force on Library Education. Workshop sessions will employ case history, 
panel discussion, lecture, and audio-visual techniques to the point of 
broadening participant background in the areas of manpower training, 
Federal Library Committee activity, and evaluation control. The first 
Workshop will be held May 10-12, in Atlanta, and working black libra- 
rians are welcome. Of course, internships for practicing librarians are also 
possible. 

Mailing list status: FLC list implementation has been partially completed 
and will be expanded. Those black libraries on the FLC list have already 
received, in addition to the FLC Newsletter, copies of Research in Libra- 
rianship in the U.S. A. by Andy Eaton, a listing of U.S. Civil Service 
Commission training programs pertinent to library needs which those 
Negro librarians working for State funded libraries are eligible to attend. 
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In summary, then, I believe there are many ways in which Federal 
libraries and Federal librarians can assist Negro research libraries. Some 
have been noted today. Open communication between the Negro research 
library community and the Federal library community can identify other 
areas worthy of consideration for cooperative action. The burden for 
action is upon both groups. For example, now that the Library of Con- 
gress Exchange and Gift opportunity has been identified, the Negro com- 
munity should pursue the matter. Individual initiative should be encour- 
aged to develop innovative approaches, and the Federal Library 
Committee will work closely with the COSATI Panel on Library 
Programs to effect the implementation of such programs. 
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ANNETTE PHINAZEE 

I had an opportunity to read Mr. Cylke’s paper in advance, and I 
have decided to express some of my reactions to his comments for two 
reasons: (1) I see no need to repeat the concerns of librarians adminis- 
tering black research libraries if he feels that they have been stated on 
many occasions, and (2) I respect his ability to identify the concerns 
that can be profitably addressed by this group. 

I would like to discuss first the 78 million dollars given to 100 black 
colleges and the 1.5 million dollars sent to help 80 black colleges build 
library resources and to provide opportunities for training librarians. I 
am not a good mathematician, and my experience as an administrator in 
an educational institution is very limited, but when I divided those sums 
by 100 and by 80 I concluded that the figures are very small when com- 
pared with the amount needed to support research in the average Ameri- 
can university. You may answer that the Federal Government is sup- 
posed to supplement rather than support, but I would still challenge these 
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figures when compared with the level of supplements awarded to pre- 
dominantly white research institutions. 

1 would also like to remind you that this kind of support to black col- 
leges has not been given very long. Viewed against the background of 
200 years of free labor given to this country by black people, and the 
inferior or non-existent public educational and library facilities that tax- 
paying black people had to endure for over 100 years, these funds could 
not be considered generous portions, and certainly not gifts. I do not 
want you to think that I am ungrateful, nor do I want to dwell on this 
point, but I do want the group to understand that when black librarians 
ask for opportunities to share Federal resources and services they are 
not asking for charity. They are merely reminding the profession that 
they should no longer be ignored. 

Mr. Cylke’s reference to “acquisition advice” raises the question 
in my mind as to whether or not the service should be limited to advice. 
My library experiences have not included extensive acquisition work, but 
I remember reading about programs in which the Government actually 
gave funds to the Library of Congress to purchase foreign materials for 
a selected group of libraries. Are black libraries participating in this 
program? If not, is there any reason why at least two of the libraries 
with the largest collections of black materials should not be in the 
programs? 

The Library of Congress Exchange and Gift Division’s Surplus 
Books Program is a wonderful source of materials. It would certainly 
reduce costs if there could be authorized representatives in Washington 
to select materials. However, I suggest that the specific needs of the 
recipient institutions be analyzed very carefully in advance. One of the 
major problems of black librarians is the task of screening gifts. It 
takes a great deal of time to do this, and they frequently do not have the 
personnel and the space to handle the job. The poorest schools receive 
hundreds of boxes of books that they cannot use, particularly in the 
spring when sincerely concerned people clean their attics. And, unfor- 
tunately, some college presidents insist that these books be kept in their 
efforts to acquire the number of volumes required by the accrediting 
agencies. Please, let us be sure that we help rather than hinder these 
librarians. 

There is much information concerning automation, but 1 am not sure 
that the real answers are in the literature. I hazard a guess that black 
research librarians know “what to consider when thinking of automa- 
tion” (most of them have been thinking, reading, and even attending in- 
stitutes on it for quite a while) and most of them know the “positive 
reasons/or automation,” but what they often do not know is how to get 
it for their libraries. 1 read accounts in library literature of huge sums 
of money appropriated to white research libraries by Government and 
private agencies to plan and to conduct research for a period of years 
in order to test the feasibility of certain systems, and I was sure that 
many answers would be available. But, when 1 began to inquire about 
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their sharing some of this information in 1968, as the reports said that 
they were supposed to do, I was gravely disappointed. There needs to be 
more specific information about what is actually working success- 
fully, and the extent to which these librarians are willing to share, not 
only information, but facilities. I am no computer expert, but I do not 
believe that there is enough difference in the needs of white and black 
research libraries to justify having a number of separate computers 
doing the same thing in the same city. In at least one instance these in- 
stitutions have received a considerable amount of public funds. Black 
librarians are eager to cooperate, but I know from experience that in 
some instances their efforts to cooperate have either been rebuffed or 
ignored. 

“Library overviews”, “internships”, and “individual initiative” 
are all fine, and I hope that they will materialize, but I would like to 
make a few observations. 

Internships were provided for two years by the Ford Foundation 
through Atlanta University. In all cases they were black librarians 
visiting white libraries for two weeks ora month. Only two of the librar- 
ies visited were in the South. A conclusion of a significant number of 
the host librarians was that the black librarians were quite well adjusted 
and were able to teach them a few things. Some of the traits that black 
librarians have to share are “individual initiative” and resourceful- 
ness. Black colleges could not have survived and produced the large 
number of national leaders that they have if they had not had these qual- 
ities. It is not difficult to educate geniuses in an environment that in- 
cludes the largest research library in the world. One does not have to 
select as carefully with a large budget. My summer’s work at the 5th 
Avenue and 42d St. New York Public Library taught me that even I could 
be an acceptable reference librarian working with a good catalog and a 
reference collection that filled a room two blocks long. I know that it 
takes much more initiative to give good reference service, as Mrs. 
Gaynell Baarksdale has done at Atlanta University for over 30 years, 
with a comparatively small collection and meagre assistance; or to 
make international contacts long before communication was easy, do the 
scholarly research on her own time and with her own money, and build 
an outstanding collection as Dorothy Porter has done at the Howard Uni- 
versity Moorland Collection; or develop a good collection and make it 
look like a dynamic library in an old gymnasium as Zenobia Coleman 
did at Tougaloo College. Two of these three are private institutions that 
have had comparatively little Federal assistance in proportion to the 
human resources that they have produced for this country. And these are 
only three of many examples that I can recall quickly. So, my plea is 
that- when you offer to make an “impartial library overview,” be sure 
that you are really impartial. Don’t go with preconceived ideas and 
close your ears and eyes and talk down to people. Please do not assume 
that library service is not being given merely because the collection has 
not reached one million. 
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Black librarians are more aware of their limitations than anyone 
else. They have grown up being told that they are inferior, and they have 
spent their lives working twice as hard trying to catch up, with much 
less encouragement than most white librarians are accustomed to re- 
ceive for less effort. They welcome truly open communication, construc- 
tive criticism, and practical advice. But I do wish to remind you that 
we are not begging — we have earned the right to participate, and many of 
us are capable of doing it if we are given the opportunity to do so. 

The COSATI Subcommittee on Negro Research Libraries had its 
first meeting in February 1970 and was convened subsequently in Aug- 
ust and in February and March 1971. It was formed to develop recom- 
mendations designed to improve communications; to stimulate coopera- 
tion; to foster joint planning and programs among Negro research 
libraries, Federal agencies, and other research libraries. Activities 
have included the discussion of objectives, problems, and ideas; the de- 
velopment of two proposals to coordinate black materials and to investi- 
gate the feasibility of consortia; and a study tour. The members have 
taken their responsibilities seriously and look forward to expanding 
communication and cooperation among themselves and with other librar- 
ians. We invite you to join them in this endeavor. 

john p. McDonald 

I have listened with great interest to the remarks of the previous 
speakers. I appreciate Burt Lamkin’s invitation to join them on this pan- 
el. 

As l understand it, my assignment here today is two-fold. First, it 
is to indicate how libraries, particularly large research libraries, may 
have assisted Negro research libraries in the past, how they may be 
cooperating with them at present, and how they might plan to work to- 
gether in the future. Second, and perhaps the more important part of my 
assignment, is to suggest ways in which the Association of Research 
Libraries, of which I am President-Elect, might be of greater service 
to Negro university libraries. 

I do not mind admitting that I was not Mr. Lamkin’s first choice for 
this panel, but was drawn into it late in the day when illness prevented 
another ARL librarian from appearing. I mention this only to explain 
that time has not permitted me to make a complete survey of my ARL 
colleagues to determine whether there are currently productive relation- 
ships between any ARL libraries and libraries within the purview of the 
COSATI Subcommittee on Negro Research Libraries. I have several ex- 
amples of cooperation to cite, but I hope that, in the discussion to follow, 
we will learn from librarians in the audience about other effective pro- 
grams in which they are participating. 

There are a number of inter-institutional programs involving pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges on the one hand, and established universities 
on the other. In former years, these Big Brother relationships were 
viewed as one-way streets in which the prestigious institution shared its 
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wisdom and experience, and even sometimes its substance, with the 
smaller institution. More recently an attempt has been made to estab- 
lish more balance to programs of “reciprocal enrichment”, to use the 
phrase of the American Council on Education. Under various auspices, 
the following pairings were established: Cornell and Hampton, Indiana 
and Stillman; Michigan and Tuskegee; Brown and Tougaloo; Florida 
State and Florida A & M; Tennessee and Knoxville; Princeton and Lin- 
coln; Southern Illinois and Winston Salem; North Carolina and North 
Carolina A & T; Notre Dame and Xavier; Georgia and Paine; Iowa and 
Le Moyne. Vanderbilt, Purdue, and Tennessee A & I represent a group 
effort, and the University of Wisconsin has arrangements with Texas 
Southern, North Carolina College, and North Carolina A & T, as another 
example. 

As might be expected, no two inter-institutional programs are ex- 
actly the same. Elements vary from place to place, but those most com- 
monly found are student and faculty exchanges, faculty study opportuni- 
ties, cooperative research, consultative services, institutional self- 
study, curriculum revision, and facilities planning. Only rarely is li- 
brary development specifically identified as an area of inter-institutional 
cooperation. This, I believe, reflects the situation on most campuses 
where the library has a relatively small voice in academic planning. 

The inter-institutional combinations I have cited are, by no means, 
all that have come to my attention. They are, however, representative of 
the full list, and I have chosen to emphasize them because each of the 
combinations contains an institution belonging to the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. Among the fourteen inter-institutional programs, 
however, only four have any discoverable library component. The four 
are: Cornell-Hampton, Indiana-Stillman, Brown Tougaloo, and Prince- 
ton-Lincoln. I have no doubt that there are other instances of inter- 
library cooperation of the kind we are discussing, but they have not come 
to my attention. Nevertheless these four can serve to typify the kind of 
cooperative activity that has so far taken place. 

The Cornell University-Hampton Institute program envisaged library 
cooperation in the following terms: 1. Surveys of library holdings by 
competent graduate students for the purpose o! recommending additional 
titles for purchase at Hampton Institute. 2. Donation to the Hampton In- 
stitute Library of complimentary copies of books published by the Cor- 
nell University Press. Whether even these very modest goals have been 
achieved is not known to me. 

In the case of Indiana University and Stillman College of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, I understand that Indiana’s University Librarian and a number 
of subject specialists surveyed the Stillman collections and made recom- 
mendations for strengthening holdings. They estimated the cost of effect- 
ing these improvements, and they suggested acquisitions methods to be 
followed in carrying out their recommendations. Again, I have no infor- 
mation on whether it was possible for Stillman to implement these rec- 
ommendations. 
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Brown University has assisted Tougaloo College in the following 
ways. Brown Librarian, David Jonah, fresh from the successful planning 
of the Rockefeller Library, served as a library building consultant to 
Tougaloo and made many visits to the Tougaloo campus for this purpose. 
In addition, the Brown Library offered summer employment opportuni- 
ties to two Tougaloo students and provided Tougaloo with books from its 
duplicate holdings. Under a different program, a library staff member 
from Tougaloo was employed, for purposes of training, in the Brown 
Library Circulation Department. Once again, 1 have no objective knowl- 
edge of the effectiveness of this program. 

The Princeton University-Lincoln University program involved visits 
back and forth of appropriate library staff members, exchange of infor- 
mation on Afro-American holdings, the offering of valuable duplicates, 
and at least one library building consultation in which Princeton's then 
Associate Librarian, James Skipper, gave of his considerable knowledge 
of academic library building planning. 

Valuable as these programs may have been, and we would have to go 
to the black colleges to get any meaningful appraisal, there seems little 
doubt that what has been done is a far cry from what is needed. I am 
well aware that under Title III of the Higher Education Act, many pro- 
grams not cited here have involved inter-library cooperation. My own 
institution, the University of Connecticut, had such an arrangement with 
the College of the Virgin Islands where I was privileged to work with 
Librarian Ernest Wagner on interior planning for his new library build- 
ing and on the staff required to operate the new facility. Yet even when 
we add in the Title III programs, we are left with a very poor record of 
achievement. 

It is not my function here to discuss needs; the others have done this 
extremely well. I only point out that the needs have been outlined before. 
Much can be found on the subject in E. J. Josey’s article “The Future 
of the Black College Library” in the September 15, 1969 issue of Li- 
brary Journal. We should not forget that, in February of last year, at a 
conference sponsored by the Institute for Services to Education and sup- 
ported by a grant from the Council on Library Resources and the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, many of the needs of 
Negro research libraries were identified. We have, in short, much in- 
formation about the problems. What we need now are more and better 
ways of attempting to solve them. 

It is obvious that the problem is so large that attempts at solutions 
will have to come from many quarters. I suspect that some of the best 
results will continue to come from institution-to-institution contact, and 
there is reassuring evidence that the black colleges are learning how to 
assist one another. There are very promising consortia in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In Atlanta, aided by a $233,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, a Center for Cooperative Library 
Development is assisting a large number of Negro colleges. This Car- 
negie grant is noteworthy because it is specifically designed to assist 
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libraries. While foundations have been helpful to black colleges general- 
ly, they have not often identified the library as a vehicle for support. In 
my view, much more could and should be done to encourage foundations 
to understand that an excellent way to strengthen an institution is to 
strengthen its library. 

I want to turn now to consideration of the Association of Research 
Libraries and its relation to the problems outlined above. Before doing 
so, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to an article by Dr. Herman 
R. Branson entitled “Inter-institutional Programs for Promoting Equal 
Higher Educational Opportunities for Negroes.” This chapter from vol- 
ume 35 of the Journal of Negro Education supplied much of the factual 
information I have presented about cooperative programs. 

Now, what of ARL? The first thing to have in mind is that it is an 
association of libraries and is, therefore, far better equipped to speak 
to the problems of libraries than to the problems of librarians. Because 
it is, for the most part, an association of very large libraries, it has 
concerned itself with resources, particularly those that are designed to 
support advanced scholarly work. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a great many of the activities of ARL are directed toward the develop- 
ment and organization of resources and the physical and bibliographic 
access to resources. 

As research libraries have grown and become more complex, and as 
ARL itself has expanded and developed, it has increasingly turned its 
attention to other areas of concern. Under the general rubric of library 
management, the Association has established committees to deal with 
such diverse matters as training for research librarianship, university 
library standards, automation, and a number of other topics in the gen- 
eral realm of administration. Further, as the Association has gained in 
strength and influence, it has turned its attention outward in an effort to 
relate to the public sector, particularly the information industry. 

I discuss the structure of the ARL at this length only to suggest 
where its competence as an organization may lie. It is largely with col- 
lections and resources, increasingly with administration and manage- 
ment, and to a very modest extent with personnel and training. As an 
organization, ARL has had only a peripheral interest in facilities, al- 
though it has recently helped to bring into print Ralph Ellsworth’s book 
on the economics of book storage and Keyes Metcalfs study of library 
lighting. 

My point is: if Negro research libraries wish advice in these 
traditional areas of ARL’s concern (and I stress the if because we 
must not repeat the mistake of telling these libraries what we think 
they need) but if assistance is wanted in collection development, person- 
nel training, and management improvement, then I think ARL must find 
ways to respond. I believe, for example, that if the Negro research li- 
braries were interested, ARL could form a committee to work with 
them in ways that seem most profitable to all concerned. Among other 
things, the committee could serve as a clearing-house for problems and 
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proposals, placing each before the proper group or committee, or when 
appropriate, calling upon the member library best able to provide the 
needed service. As the permanent staff in the Association is very small, 
most matters would of necessity be referred to individual libraries. 
Experience would teach us much, and over time we should find it in- 
creasingly easy to achieve that “reciprocal enrichment” that is essen- 
tial to self-respect on both sides. 

In closing, I would like to say that I have discussed this idea of a new 
ARL committee to work with Negro research libraries with the officers 
and staff of the Association, and I find them enthusiastic about it. The 
matter will be brought before the ARL Board at its meeting in May, 
where I have no doubt of its general acceptance. A healthy symbiotic re- 
lationship should, therefore, be well underway by summer. 



DISCUSSION 

WILLIAM WELSH, Library of Congress: I would like to make two 
comments. 

I think that, with regard to our surplus books disposal program, the 
truth lies somewhere between Kurt’s remarks and Annette’s remarks. 
We process about seven million items a year through this program, and, 
as Kurt said, they are not arranged by subject. There is material that 
might be used by Negro colleges. It would take quite a bit of effort, but 
if there is someone in the Washington area who could be designated to 
look at this material, I think it might be profitable. It’s not a gold mine, 
however. 

Secondly, we administer a program which operates in India, Pakis- 
tan, UAR, Israel, and, until recently, in Indonesia. That is a program 
designed to acquire multiple copies of publications from these areas us- 
ing foreign currencies. We have used various committees of ARL and 
ALA to assist us in selecting the recipients. I think we are trying to 
work something out with Phil McNiff, who is the Chairman of the For- 
eign Acquisitions Committee, to aid us in the designation of universities. 
May I suggest that you get together with Phil and myself to discuss it? 
I think there is some possibility of working out a program. 

CYLKE: I would like to clear up a misconception that might have 
come from my talk. First, with the duplicate collection that Bill Welsh 
just referred to, I was thinking of having someone who is familiar with 
your need, perhaps someone from Howard, perhaps someone from Bowie 
State, perhaps someone from the Office of Education — someone who un- 
derstands the problem — to serve as the selection agent. 
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Chart I— Enrollment, volume holdings, and volumes per FTE student 
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Chart II —Budget breakdowns and expenditures per student FTE and 
expenditures per faculty FTE 
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Chart III— Library staffing patterns 
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Chart IV— Salaries 
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Research Libraries and the Information 
Community 

(Conference Discussion Paper)* 

NEAL HARLOW 
Dean Emeritus, Rutgers University 

This preliminary paper is written for representatives of 
research libraries who will attend the Second Federal Informa- 
tion Resources Conference. If there is opposition to following 
the leads suggested, and it is strong enough, perhaps some other 
action will be taken; any move to coordinate and improve the 
library services of the country for the benefit of research may 
be better than none. If they are not good enough, may they be 
bad enough to stir up alternative action. 

The “Information Community” 

There is no “American Information Community” if this implies a 
group of people with similar interests and objectives who share common 
cultural and historical values. There are instead only factions: (1) gov- 
ernment agencies with their characteristic missions, basic political 
drive, and bureaucratic environment; (2) the communications industry — 
publishers, research organizations, equipment manufacturers, fired 
primarily by the profit motive; (3) the professional societies— disci- 
pline-oriented associations caught up in the scramble for information in 
subject fields; (4) universities, with their educational and research mo- 
tifs, dedicated to cultural and intellectual development; and (5) the 
libraries in schools, universities, business, and industry, attempting to 
satisfy, close-up, the individual informational and educational needs of 
users. Another cross-section of the field would separate the “public” 
sector (Government) from all the “private” interests. 

If there is to be a “community” of action in the information field, 
therefore, each of the groups must identify the interests and objectives 
which all hold in common (along with those which may be divisive and 
contradictory). They must accept the fact that, in a democratic society, 
each group has a right to a share of the action and responsibility. And 
they must realize that their common goals can best (or only) be achieved 
by working deliberately together, not as rivals. As long as government, 
industry, libraries, the professional societies, and universities persist 
as “factions”, most of the action in the information field will not only be 
uncoordinated and uncertain but often contrary and couterproductive. 



♦This paper was distributed in advance of the Conference to all invited attendees to serve as 
a focus for discussion. To further stimulate thought and discussion, a reactor panel, repre- 
senting various segments of the library and information communities participating in the 
Conference, was invited to prepare and deliver the comments and reactions which appear 
following the Conference Discussion Paper. 
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A Structure for Action 

Although one hears about a “library community”, the research li- 
braries are not fully coordinated in working with each other or with 
other groups in the information field. They are represented by a number 
of organizations (the Association of Research Libraries, the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, the Special Libraries Association, 
the Medical Library Association, the American Association of Law 
Libraries, the Association of State Libraries, and others). Government, 
meanwhile, has an authorized unifying body in COSATI, with a specific 
Task Group on Library Programs, affiliated with the Government-wide 
Federal Library Committee. The National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science will soon enter this picture. Government is 
therefore prepared to act with some initiative and authority, while the 
research libraries can respond only partially and with limited force and 
persuasion. 

A parallel task group is needed to unify the research libraries in 
dealing with the information field. It should fuse the concerns of all of 
the research libraries in the public and private sectors, identify the 
interests and goals they have in common with other information groups, 
and then confer with Government, industry, and the others to explore 
their like objectives and to develop a unified program to achieve their 
common ends. They should also discuss divisive factors and work toward 
greater understanding and cooperation in respect to them. Since the 
Association of Research Libraries exists, is perhaps of operable size, 
is most fully focused upon the library problems of research, and has an 
experienced Washington office and existing relationships with the Fed- 
eral Government, it is suggested that it take the lead in establishing a 
task group and in assuming the initial responsibility for its operation 
and function — accepting the dictionary definition of “task force” as a 
temporary grouping under one commander to carry out a specific opera- 
tion or mission. A structure to enable the research libraries to deal 
with the information community would thus be created (perhaps eventu- 
ally to assume some permanent form) to promote active discussion, 
education, negotiation, and joint action. 

Opportunity for Action 

COSATI, through its Task Group on Library Programs, has recently 
(and unexpectedly) encouraged joint action with the research libraries 
by getting the parties together, telling the librarians what their Govern- 
ment has to offer, 1 and asking them what their wishes are. So far, the 
librarians have responded by talking mostly about their visceral needs — 
for catalog cards, bibliographies, publications, and funds — and the fail- 
ure of Government to serve the nation through the research libraries 

1. Seethe proceedings of the March 26-27, 1970, Federal Information Resources 
Conference. 
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(with the librarians remaining unsympathetic when Government agencies 
similarly talk about their own missions and problems). They have pre- 
sented some rather sprawling “demands” upon the Government: for 
“representation,” “coordination,” and “sharing”; for more communi- 
cation, greater responsiveness, and stability. But neither the libraries 
nor the Government have been ready, nor apparently able, to relate their 
programs to the requirements of the whole information community; they 
have hardly yet realized that such a concept is desirable or feasible. 

Each section of the information community has its primary mission 
or missions — the research libraries no more nor less than the others — 
and these can be ignored only at an institution’s peril. But what goals 
and interests do (or can) the groups have in common? Which are in con- 
flict but negotiable? What is incompatible? What must be accepted or ig- 
nored? It is upon such openness and awareness that joint programs can 
be built. Librarians have worked with Government (as recipients of funds 
and services, on committees, in research, in arguing cases); they have 
profited from industry (ERIC publications are an excellent example, as 
are, in general, the essential products of publishers, equipment makers, 
and commercial research establishments); and they have, on several 
occasions, joined forces with the professional societies. Nevertheless, 
librarians have tended to be suspicious of political motivation, profit 
orientation, and narrow disciplinary interests as they affect public in- 
formation. They have been much less alert to the limitations of their own 
stand and to whether their “needs” truly represent the interests of their 
clientele. 

Each of the groups in the information community has its detractors. 
The research libraries have, until lately, been the most immune to at- 
tack (though often ignored) and therfore the least self-critical, the least 
reactive to their environment, and the least adept at self-preservation. 
They have not often been energetic in expanding their output of services 
or in increasing input through a network of agencies. They have regard- 
ed themselves as being central to the universe of knowledge, while the 
information capability of the country has grown with little regard to their 
performance or plans. That Government, industry, the professional so- 
cieties, and the universities continue to be interested in the research 
libraries is still happily evident, and the libraries had better trade on 
this favorable balance of concern while it is still in their favor. Librar- 
ians are being pressed on all sides to justify their claims to funds, re- 
sources, place, prestige; they are challenged by administrators, politi- 
cians, the scientist and scholar, the anti-intellectual, and the radicals 
of right and left; and they will need to ally with the information com- 
munity to improve their chances of survival. This will mean listening as 
well as telling. It will mean putting the consumer (“user”, “voter”, 
“market”, “public”) instead of the organization in the center of the 
system, and framing programs and negotiating support from this new 
point of vantage. It has been asked: who takes the national view in re- 



spect to public information? In their prevalent mood of self-concern, it 
is not the research libraries. 

Procedure for Action 

1. It is proposed that the research libraries establish a joint task 
group in union with the information community, the initiative to be 
taken by the Association of Research Libraries (the organization closest 
to the center of concern), which will negotiate with other organizations 
of research libraries to establish a fully capable, foresighted, and suffi- 
ciently representative membership. 

2. Using the task group as an innovating and initiating force, reassess 
the informational needs of the research community, and the place and 
stake of the research libraries in satisfying them, ascertaining what these 
findings mean in redetermining the attitudes, conduct, and functions of 
the libraries and the level of their support. 

3. Working with representatives of Government (and concurrently 
or later with the information industry, professional societies, and univer- 
sities), identify the informational goals held in common by the informa- 
tion community, those which offer promise for coordination, and those 
which are seemingly contrary. 

4. Develop a statement of objectives for the research libraries which 
takes into account both the informational needs of research and the capa- 
bility of the libraries (as a segment of the information community) to 
supply them; and take it directly to the “policy” or “power” structures of 
the organizations represented to see whether, (a) it seems radical enough 
to comprise a basically changed view, (b) significant modifications can be 
proposed at this organizational level to improve the libraries’ potential, 
and (c) it can be adopted as official policy. 

5. Develop a specific program of informational activities for the 
research libraries based upon the range of possibilities opened up by the 
broadened viewpoint and alignment: What categories of services are re- 
quired by the research community? For which of them do the libraries, 
(a) have a major capability and obligation, (b) accept a secondary or 
shared role, or (c) yield to other agencies? Which services will they pro- 
vide only to their local or primary clientele and which to an extended 
audience? What categories of libraries exist or are necessary for the im- 
plementation of the services planned? What forms of inter-library organi- 
zation and cooperation will be required by a nation-wide system (for 
collecting, organizing, storing, inter-communication, referral, transmis- 
sion)? What functions will be served by existing libraries and what by 
units yet to be established? Which costs will be paid by the local organiza- 
tion and which by the user. Government, or other sources? The conclu- 
sions reached should provide a program and priorities for action. 

6. Implementation of the action can perhaps begin with the neces- 
sary changes in emphasis within the local libraries in line with the new 
outlook and practices; by increasing the effective use of existing resources 
through in-service training of staff, improved public information, and the 
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systematic education of users; developing augmented services of the kinds 
and on the scale required by the new objectives; organizing the national 
network of resources and activities to produce the quality and amount 
of bibliographic and substantive information materials visualized; and 
developing Federal and local legislation and other operative agreements 
and compacts to provide the necessary organization, resources, and fi- 
nancial base — all of the action being coordinated within the information 
community and taking the national view. 

Toward an Information Community 

Is the proposal too utopian, surrealistic, or improbable? Is it too 
indirect to cope with urgent, present problems? Is it conceptual rather 
than procedural? Does it revive abstract questions which practical men 
have dismissed long ago? A good many traps and hurdles lie on the way 
to adopting and implementing such an agenda. But the first step is famil- 
iar; it is organizational. It involves setting up a committee; and the ini- 
tial responsibility, if accepted, is fixed in the ARL, which has the neces- 
sary resources. (Let us not argue overlong whether it should be the 
ARL — a delaying procedural action.) The responsibility of the proposed 
task group will need to be clearly stated at the start, and the crucial 
character of its business emphasized in order that people, competent for 
the uncommon task, will be appointed. By means such as this some of the 
most basic problems of the library and information community can be 
directly confronted. A group with jurisdiction and influence can speak 
for the research libraries, and fundamental action will be taken to turn 
limited and partisan interests into a national program to benefit the user. 



Conference Dissussion Paper 
Reactor Panel 



Panel Moderator : 

Thomas R. Buckman, Northwestern University 
Panel Members: 

Philip J. McNiff, Boston Public Library 
Martin M. Cummings, National Library of Medicine 
William T. Knox, National Technical Information Service 
William S. Dix, Princeton University 

THOMAS R.BUCKMAN 

It seems to me that Neal Harlow’s paper is a small masterpiece of 
compression and symmetry. It has economy and directness. He raises 
nearly all the questions; he answers very few of them. He suggests al- 
ternatives and procedures in the midst of a good many complexities. 

His paper is spirited and provocative, and at times it stings like the 
blue-tailed fly. Yet, it disarms all opposition and invites agreement from 
every quarter. 

But like any symbolic arrangement of words, it may be seen quite 
differently by its critics. The panelists, in the order in which they will 
speak are: Philip J. McNiff, Martin M. Cummings, William T. Knox, 
and William S. Dix. 

Before we turn to them, 1 want to ask Neal Harlow to comment fur- 
ther on his paper which was distributed to all attendees. 



NEAL HARLOW 

We are now in the Second Conference on Federal Information Re- 
sources and in my second speech. The first paper, given last year, dealt 
with two sectors in the information “community” — the Federal and the 
private (each with different objectives and ideologies) — which have to 
learn to work together if the information system is to function. But “be- 
cause of reciprocal provocations on both sides” (so the paper read) “an 
inflammable area of contact exists between them which needs to be ex- 
plored, disarmed, and pacified.” The prerequisites for cooperation were 
declared to be the development of mutual respect and credibility , 
identified areas of compatibility (since the best of friends are so only 
“in spots”), and a greater tolerance to differing forms of behavior and 
expression. 

As 1 remember it, there was something of a testimony meeting here 
in this room after that paper, led off by the high archon of COSAT1, who 
voiced a twinge of penitence. Expressions from the private sector rather 
tended to take the form of demands and complaints. 
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My paper for today goes on to develop a fuller concept of the infor- 
mation community, which is described as being made up of five sectors 
or “factions”. They are: the Federal Government, libraries, the infor- 
mation industry, the academic societies, and the universities, all of 
which must be involved, if there is to be a “community of action”, in the 
field. My personal concern is chiefly with the libraries, to whom the 
paper is primarily directed. 

I have not attempted to tell the research libraries what they should 
be doing that the> are not doing now; but I have taken, as I said some- 
where, a “conceptual” rather than a “procedural” approach by describ- 
ing the ecological system of which they are a part and indicating what 
some of the interrelationships are so that they can, themselves, decide 
what the appropriate action is. 

Research libraries go round-and-round in their own little orbit — 
one of five information groups circulating about a common center of 
gravity which we call the “community of users.” All have been placed 
in orbit for some good, social reasons. But if we do not know that the 
system exists, but believe that we are the center and keeping us in mo- 
tion is what counts; or that our sphere is the only inhabited one, and the 
others are comparatively barren and lifeless — such a philosophy will 
eventually fail us, because it is founded upon misconceptions. 

Libraries may be the closest to the center of the system — to the 
users — but their orbit may also be very small and their view restricted. 
The Federal Government is more aware of the total system because 
there are voters in it. Industry is more alert because of the necessity 
for customers. The universities pay their libraries’ bills and are in- 
creasingly dependent upon outside groups for their daily bread. Librar- 
ies have been more able to maintain a Ptolemaic outlook, and their 
cosmologies have but slowly taken the expanding universe into account. 
I do not claim that Government and industry have been less self-serv- 
ing — only that they have been more sensitive and reactive to changing 
public needs and more ready to try new, promising alternatives. 

We need to form a concept which includes and explains all of the 
forces involved, and to deal with them according to this enlarged design 
or plan. This is what I have called a “conceptual” approach (although I 
closed with a suggested procedure to get us going). 

The paper has been said, by a perceptive critic, to be argumentative 
rather than scholarly. As bespeaks an ex-professor, I have great re- 
spect for erudition; and I might have started with an historical approach, 
framed hypotheses, collected data, made analyses, drawn conclusions, 
and provided supporting documentation This might have gained me 
greater respect in this enlightened company. But the reader also said 
that it was about the right length. This is a long conference; and I want- 
ed, at best, to be logical and meaningful; but, above all 1 wanted to incite 
some action, for action, if it is to be taken, must begin here. 

I can imagine the research libraries going on in their traditional 
pattern, intent upon their own growth but being unable, in the long run, to 
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meet the increasing competition for institutional and Government funds, 
or to provide the services required for their own justification. Govern- 
ment and industry, after a long interim of doubt and ignorance, have 
come to realize that libraries can perform an essential function. 
Through these conferences the Government has taken a tentative, (maybe 
timid, not entirely selfless, but nevertheless potentially significant) step 
toward coordination. The research libraries can either make something 
of this opportunity or fritter it away through inattention, querulous con- 
duct, or inactivity.* My suggestion is that we do something specific about 
it ourselves — now. 

Why a task group representing the research libraries as proposed in 
this Conference paper? Group action grows out of some kind of structure. 
Research libraries are a distinctive group with special functions. They 
are also highly individualistic even in their cooperation, being ready to 
accept promised benefits, provided that participation does not limit 
their own initiative. Therefore they require a strong, visible, unifying 
force and a clearer impression of their responsibility to the rest of the 
information field. 

The task group is needed to do two things: to coordinate the activity 
of the research libraries and to develop significant relationships with 
the other segments of the information community. 

Since I only mentioned self-coordination in the paper, let me quote 
two recently published comments upon the state-of-the-art of cooperation 
among libraries to emphasize the need. 

From the Final Report , Jan. 1971 , of Collaborative Library Systems 
Development (embracing Chicago, Columbia, and Stanford): 

Cooperation was difficult to maintain because of distance, dif- 
ferent design philosophies, heavy work loads and strong per- 
sonalities . . . there was little to suggest that a universal 
system would emerge from their work which would be applica- 
ble to other libraries. . . 

And from the Two-Year Report , 1968-1970 , of FAUL, the Five As- 
sociated University Libraries (comprised of Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Cornell, Rochester, and Syracuse): 

Several lessons have been learned in the process of ‘working 
toward compatible machine systems:’ 1) national authority is 
needed ... 2) the libraries which are more highly mechanized 
are least willing to move toward centralized system develop- 
ment ... 3) at least three members consider themselves 
prima donnas ... 4) the prima donnas are essentially com- 
petitive with each other ... 5) few if any members really want 
to divert significant local resources to centralized system plan- 
ning . . . Guilt more than anything else produces any action at 
all. . - 

There is clearly a vacuum here in leadership at the national level which 
a task group could happily fill (if it is made up of the right individuals). 
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The need to develop more substantial relationships with other seg- 
ments of the information community boils down to this: if the Federal 
Government supervises the thinking and final decision-making, action at 
the national level will primarily represent its views, and the libraries 
will neither have developed nor expressed concepts and programs in 
which they play an equal role. If we eventually come to be a satellite of 
Government, accepting its formulations of information needs and means 
as our own, it will be because we have not analyzed and understood our 
own position in relation to the information system and exerted some 
control over it as equals and coordinates. We need a body both to unify 
the research libraries and to represent them to Government and the 
other parties involved in the action. Thus we can both share responsibil- 
ity and gain essential support. 

One last reason for a task group is to see that something real and 
sustained comes out of these conferences — so that we do not repeatedly 
assemble, listen, and disperse, wiser maybe, but no better organized to 
face our common problems. 



PHILIP J.McNIFF 

If one were to view this problem from the point of view of the user — 
real and potential — of information resources, one might properly develop 
the concept of an “American Information Community”. This community 
need not be so monolithic that it must consist of “people with similar 
interests and objectives who share common cultural and historic val- 
ues”. It would consist of people whose diversified research and informa- 
tion needs have been clearly identified. 

Having identified these needs, we might then look at Mr. Harlow’s 
“factions” — Government agencies, the communications industry, profes- 
sional societies, universities, and libraries — to establish areas of re- 
sponsibility and priority allocations. The significance of public (gov- 
ernment) versus private separation of responsibility in the information 
field would seem to be diminished by both the cross-utilization of staff 
on Government, university and private industry programs and by the 
mixed sources of financial support for these research projects. 

In addition to identifying the interests and objectives which the vari- 
ous groups have in common, it might be well to identify the areas for 
which each group has a special responsibility. This responsibility should 
hold not only for the development of information, but also, as noted by 
Marion Milczewski at last year’s conference and again this morning, for 
the sharing of such information. Existing scattered sources of special 
information and research resources stand in need of being made better 
known as to their whereabouts and accessibility. Basically, there is need 
for all segments to unify and coordinate resources and services in order 
to make better use of the ever expanding and increasingly complex in- 
formation data in myriad aspects of research. 
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In the section, “A Structure for Action”, Mr. Harlow quite rightly 
notes that the library community lacks total coordination. Research li- 
braries are, and ought to be, more aware of their shortcomings. A pro- 
posed task group, parallel to COSATI, would indeed be useful in unifying 
the activities of research libraries in the information field and may in- 
deed be a necessary step in the evolution of a comprehensive program. 
Ultimately, a unified, integrated, and structured approach, possibly un- 
der the direction of the National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, will be developed. But I do take exception, I think, to Mr. 
Harlow’s identification of the National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science as being completely Government oriented. If this is 
the case, then the National Commission is not really going to do the job 
which all of us hope to see done. The National Commission should be 
above all of these libraries, setting forth the goals, the policies and the 
program in which all of us, Government, industry, universities and 
others, can work toward a coordinated approach to the needs of the 
people — the users of information. This program would have proper con- 
cern for the users of information, whether the consumer be in Govern- 
ment, academe, industry or is just a plain citizen. 

In considering the Information Community we must recognize the 
validity of Grieg Aspnes’ plea “that private industry be included in any of 
your deliberations and exchange of information”. He reported last year: 
“I am serving one of the very ultimate consumers of information. There 
is hardly a Federal agency that we do not deal with or depend on for this 
information”. 

If a special task force is necessary for the research libraries, will a 
third task force be required to unify non-government, non-academic ac- 
tivity in the information field? Possibly ARL, in taking the lead in estab- 
lishing a task force, should involve representatives of non-ARL libraries 
via the Association of College and Research Libraries and industrial and 
business organizations via the Special Libraries Association. 

There is inadquate coordination at all levels in each of the major 
groups involved in the information field — though progress can be cited in 
each area. Research libraries, as organizers and disseminators of in- 
formation, must adopt a broad outlook in appraising the needs of their 
clientele and the potentialities in the free flow of information. Govern- 
ment agencies, universities, professional societies, etc. are generally 
both producers and suppliers of information. Research libraries of all 
types must collect and organize these products in order to ensure that 
all pertinent information will be readily available to all people as needed. 
This means not only the information that is collected by the individual 
library but the sources of information cooperatively available via a net- 
work of libraries. The availability of information must be widely publi- 
cized so that potential users will be made aware of the existence of the 
information, and programs of access to this information must be coop- 
eratively developed so that research can be forwarded in an efficient and 
economic manner. ! 
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The call for coordination and cooperation is prompted by several 
factors: 



1) Increasing multiplicity of research activities and complexity 
of societal needs and interests. 

2) Fragmentation of subject specialization and, at the same 
time, a growing demand for interdisciplinary analysis. 

3) Broadening interests of the research community combined 
with a diminishing likelihood of self-sufficiency for any insti- 
tuion. 



The Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Inc. study, Problems in University 
Management , notes: “The rapidly growing body of recorded knowledge 
will require improved access to library resources beyond those of the 
individual university. To accomplish this, linkages among libraries are 
becoming increasingly evident, with such networks growing in impor- 
tance. Many librarians and users of library resources, however, express 
concern that the evolving networks and consortia of institutions operate 
sporadically and in an uncoordinated manner, and may include in their 
memberships inappropriate institutions in some instances.” 

Mr. Harlow, in the Opportunity for Action section of his paper, 
speaks to the beginnings of cooperation between the Government and re- 
search library components of society. One cannoUoveremphasize the im- 
portance of including all major segments — industry, professional societies, 
institutions and Government — in thejdealificttfon of the requirements of 
the information community. If we are to develop a national view, each 
group will have to place the user or consumer at the center of the program, 
put aside self-centered interests, and organize balanced information ser- 
vice programs. 

Even as task forces analyze possibilities and make recommendations 
on a broad national level, individual libraries might well look into their 
own areas, questioning their present efficiency and looking into an analy- 
sis of individual strengths and developing a program of sharing on a lo- 
cal basis for the benefit of the library’s reason for being — the user. 



My review of Neal Harlow’s proposal suggests that either the author 
or this panelist has mellowed. I found both the background issue and his 
suggested procedures for action to be reasonable and potentially achiev- 
able. 

He is correct in stating that there is no “American Information Com- 
munity.” My experiences suggest that information science at times is 
more a political science than a technical discipline. 1 agree fully with the 
characterization of the community as a conglomerate of factions rather 
than a community of action. 

Also, I agree that library organizations have not responded fully to 
the important questions regarding “representation”, “coordination” and 



MARTIN M. CUMMINGS 
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“sharing” which are involved with determination of the national action 
orientation program. However, in recent years the American Library 
Association and the Association of Research Libraries have demonstra- 
ted effective political action within Government circles. 

1 offer support for his statement that “librarians have tended to be 
suspicious of political motivation, profit orientation, and narrow disci- 
plinary interests as they affect public information. They have been much 
less alert to the limitations of their own stand and to whether their 
‘needs’ truly represent the interests of their clientele.” However, 1 be- 
lieve these attitudes, attributed to librarians, stem from their education 
and training in library schools and should not be identified exclusively 
to the working library community. 

Dean Harlcw may be somewhat optimistic about the use of task 
groups to unify research libraries in their efforts to deal with the gov- 
ernmental and private sectors. COSATI has already opened its doors to 
the library community; the real need is to relate libraries to the private 
technical and publishing groups. 

I offer several suggestions which I believe might strengthen Mr. 
Harlow’s recommendation that research libraries establish a mechanism 
(task force) to affect a union with the information community. First, 1 
suggest that, since libraries serve an enormous constituency, their new 
policies and power structure involve the user community. This is diffi- 
cult to achieve however, because research libraries have varied clients 
and different problems. Secondly, I suggest that research libraries 
might have a profound effect on the publishing industry by using their 
purchasing power (through unified acquisitions) to influence the cost and 
mechanisms for book and journal publishing. Finally, librarians must 
think in terms of multimedia information services rather than conven- 
tional services. This is the bridge to Government and private sector 
technology over which new arrangements and relationships must pass. 

In summary, I believe Mr. Harlow has identified and described a 
real, rather than a contrived, problem. I believe he has outlined a useful 
basic structure for action. If followed with some modifications it may 
lead to the solution of the problem. I think he failed in the sense that his 
objectives to develop a community, organized to develop a national pro- 
gram to benefit users, does not involve (hem in the process. 

Having stated my support for this paper, I now ask myself whether 
he really believes what he wrote. 1 have an annoying suspicion that, in 
some areas at least, he expected members of the library community to 
disagree with him. 1 hope he is not disappointed. 



WILLIAM T. KNOX 

1 feel somewhat apologetic for what 1 am about to say. After all, 1 
have had a good lunch on the ARL, and I have had an opportunity to meet 
some very good old friends; and yet, at least three people have said to 



me, “I hope you are going to be provocative”. Apparently, then, 1 have 
a reputation to uphold which 1 will attempt to do. There are some things 
that need to be said. 

The first ARL meeting that I attended back in 1959 or 1960 was held 
in the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Congress. 1 believe my good 
friend, Bill Dix, was president — at least he was presiding over that ses- 
sion. A group of us from the Science Information Council, advisory to the 
National Science Foundation, asked for an opportunity to present the 
needs and problems facing the research community in this country to the 
research libraries, hoping that we could encourage and stimulate a burst 
of activity on their part to help the scientific research community. 

We offered to make ourselves available after the presentation. I 
remember that Mr. Swank, the librarian at Stanford at that time, after 
the presentations, got up and said, “This is very interesting. It just so 
happens that practically all of us are English or history majors, and we 
really don’t know what you are talking about.” 

During the coffee break (there were no further questions), I remem- 
ber standing next to Bill Dix when he discussed with a friend of his the 
hot bidding that had gone on recently for acquisition of certain archival 
collections, and I drew the conclusion that this was really the most im- 
portant problem facing the research libraries at the time. I must confess 
that I still believe it to be, if not the most important, at least one of the 
major problems concerning research library management. 

My second meeting with ARL was in 1965 when, as chairman of 
COSATI, I invited members of ARL, ACRL, and ALA to Washington 
to discuss ways in which the library community could organize itself to 
respond more effectively to the needs of the research and engineering 
community. At that point we urged that the library community organize 
itself and specifically suggested a task force or committee. Some years 
later, the Joint Committee on National Library Information Systems 
(CONLIS), was formed. I haven’t heard about it lately. 

My third meeting with ARL was in 1967, in New York, when I gave a 
progress report on the COSATI Task Force on National Information 
Systems. Tom Buckman and I were mentioning this at lunch today. He 
said he had been there; I said “fine, then you can refresh my memory 
on what I said”. He said, “I don’t remember what you said.” 

So now Em here at my fourth ARL meeting, and I’m sorry it wasn’t 
last year, because I think Neal Harlow and Dick Chapin made it much 
more interesting then. 

Tom Buckman mentioned that Neal’s paper was a thing of symmetry 
and harmony. Such things are generally soothing and soporific. It fits the 
desire of most librarians for a neat and orderly world, and I find it so. 
Nothing actually works like competition in this world, anyway, and al- 
though libraries have competed for years as to the number of volumes 
they have, the number of miles of shelf space they have (preferably 
filled), and the number of valuable collections, and the amounts of money 
that they have wheedled out of donots (who are really interested only in a 
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plaque), they have never liked the competition from other information 
sources or other information services. 

Actually, it has only been since COSATI first formed its Task Force 
on National Information Systems that libraries on a national scope have 
begun to bestir themselves rather vigorously. You may disagree with my 
assessment that this is probably the result of competition, but you won't 
change me from that opinion. 

Last year it was said (and again the tone came through Neal's paper) 
that the Federal Government should have a single informational resource 
or a single information policy, or a single supra Federal agency setting 
down policies so that the libraries, especially the research libraries, 
can cooperate and know with whom they should coordinate. 

It just turns out that there is no single Federal agency that performs 
a complete coverage of its designated area. You might think that the 
Department of Agriculture would do all that’s required by the Federal 
Government in the area of food. Well, it doesn’t. There are other Feder- 
al agencies that have a major stake in the food industry, at one point or 
another, or on food exports. This is just a rather simple example. 

There is also not one single Federal highway built primarily with 
Federal funds to get from one city to another. There are generally alter- 
nate pathways. 

1 think you will find this to be true in the informational field as well 
from here on out. 1 think it’s worth remembering that most adults, too, 
get along in their daily existence without any contact with, or service 
from, a library. We happen to be in an information-rich society today. 
Libraries were created as a societal institution when the society was 
poor in information resources. But we now live in a completely different 
era, and there are alternative ways in which people can get their infor- 
mation. They no longer have to go to a library; they can rely instead on 
the newsstand, on the TV, on contacts with people, and newspapers — 
on any number of things for the information they need, or think they 
need, to carry on their work. 

The people in universities, of course, in charge of the research li- 
braries, have the advantage of having professors who tell their students 
that they will not graduate unless they go to the library and do this, that 
or the other thing. They live in a situation in which numbers of research 
people — mainly in the humanities and the related areas — actually use the 
library as their laboratory. So they have this built-in user clientele. 
This does not pertain to the public sector, at least not to the same extent. 

So I come today really with an air of watchful waiting. 1 have been 
looking at the ARL for ten years or more, so my question is, what will 
the ARL do? Not, what is the problem? Just, what will it do? Will it be 
along the lines of the ACRL? They, apparently, are very excited about 
the fact that librarians don't have the same academic ratings and the 
same academic progression steps as do their faculty counterparts, and 
apparently they are devoting a great deal of attention to insuring their 
rights by charter rather than insuring their rights by work. 
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I just want to end my provocative comments by suggesting a specific. 
It would be much easier to think about the complaints that have been 
made that relate to the specific problems of libraries. John Lorenz took 
a beating last year because the Library of Congress cards weren’t be- 
ing made available as fast as they ought to be. It’s easy to seize on a 
specific like that and berate some of us Federal people for not reacting 
as vigorously or as quickly as we should. 

Let me now suggest a project for the future — something on which you 
can do some useful work, because you are in advance of the real prob- 
lem. Perhaps the real problem won’t hit here for five years, and by that 
time something could have been done. 

The project is establishing guidelines for communicating with the 
ultimate user via computer terminals. There are lots of people who are 
developing computer data banks. They are an inevitable part of our in- 
formation society of the next ten years or even five years. Users have 
great problems utilizing these resources, and it seems to me that the 
library community, especially ARL, with its larger resources, could do 
a very useful job in trying to guide the development, not only of the 
hardware, but of the software, and of the procedures through which 
people — the ultimate users of this information — can communicate effec- 
tively and economically with these massive computer data bases. This 
is going to be a real problem for us, and I am enough of a humanist my- 
self to want to be the master of the machine and not the servant of it. 

It would, I think, be a very worthwhile project for ARL to undertake, 
to develop these guidelines. The hardware and software development is 
moving along much faster than our understanding of the problem itself. 
Libraries are now being besieged by computer manufacturers or by 
suppliers of computer data bases, saying “buy mine, and it will be of 
real benefit to you”. Well, we don’t know whether they will or will not, 
or to what extent those that “will be of real benefit” will, indeed, be of 
benefit. I think the librarians, since they are on the firing line, and since 
they are in daily contact with people who want to use information, can be 
a very large factor in developing what I would call proper guidelines. 

In closing, I would just like to reply to Marty Cummings. There is 
nothing wrong with his suggestion of a library cooperative purchasing 
group. Some of you know, of course, either from reading the proceedings 
of last year’s conference, or by attending and hearing Ed Brunenkant’s 
discussion (or simply by being involved in one way or another with the 
program) that the AEC is doing it already for its libraries, and it seems 
to be working well. I guess my question is: why don’t some of the re- 
search libraries do it? 



WILLIAM S. DIX 

All of us will agree, I presume, with this sentence in the first part 
of Neal Harlow’s paper: “If there is to be a ‘community’ of action in 
the information field, therefore, each of the groups must identify the in- 



sights and objectives which all hold in common (along with those which 
may be divisive and contradictory).” The need for this identification was 
pretty clearly illustrated by the meeting held here a year ago on Federal 
Information Resources. 1 did not attend that meeting, but I read the Con- 
ference proceedings. To the observer, from a safe distance, the overall 
impression was that of ships on a variety of courses passing in the night, 
dim shapes looming out of the dark, then disappearing, greetings called 
out in passing, sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile. When a collision 
course sometimes seemed to have been set, there was a good deal of 
waving of arms and shouting. It must have been an instructive if not par- 
ticularly edifying spectacle, and it was probably useful. It was definitely 
useful if it prompts us all to pay some attention to Mr. Harlow’s sugges- 
tion and identify our common interests. This will be a long, slow job, 
and I do not propose to attempt it in ten minutes. 

Yet 1 am moved to suggest, in the broadest terms, one of these “ob- 
jectives and insights” which we hold in common. I have long been an ad- 
vocate of international understanding. We may not like the Hottentots any 
better when we come to know them, and we may indeed come to detest 
them, but at least we know where we stand. That is a good place to start, 
and we may just make some good friends in the process. 

I may as well start bluntly. One objective which we may all share 
(1 say may because I can only speak for myself) is to get more money 
and support so that we can all keep on doing exactly what we are now 
doing. This may sound cynical, but I don’t think it cynical to recognize 
that the normal human instinct, to defend what one is doing, is one of the 
factors which inhibits change. Change comes particularly hard when, 
after altering our own personal set of mind, we face the problem of re- 
directing the bureaucracy, large or small, which each of us heads. 

Once we recognize this innate desire to keep on doing what we are 
doing as one of the things which locks us into competing on collision 
courses, we may be able to face more squarely the desirable changes of 
course. 

Let me give one example. Look at one of the things which seems to 
divide some university libraries on the one hand from some Government 
science information agencies on the other. We university types have a 
tendency to defend stubbornly, and perhaps too universally, our tendency 
to build large collections — to devote perhaps too much of our limited re- 
sources toward the goal of an impossible completeness. It is time for us 
to recognize that exponential rates of growth cannot be continued for- 
ever. Furthermore, we had better recognize that at least some of the 
members of our science faculties do not share our traditional goal and 
themselves have no interest in anything but the most current information. 
This is obviously not true of all scientists — of most geologists, for ex- 
ample — but it is sufficiently true of those in some disciplines for the uni- 
versity librarians to be losing their allegiance in the increasing intra- 
university struggle for the library’s share of the dwindling resources. 
It is obvious to me that we shall have to re-assess our acquisition and 
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retention policies, hold relatively less, material on our own campuses, 
and concentrate more on cooperation through sharing and specialization. 

One obvious answer is something like the British National Lending 
Library of Science and Technology at Boston Spa. A pattern of well 
functioning, Federally funded regional institutions of this sort might en- 
able each of fifty university libraries to cut its scientific journal hold- 
ings in half. (I omit the field of medicine, by the way, for I know nothing 
about it, but from where I sit it looks as if NLM has gone a long way in 
this direction.) 

Why don’t we already have something of this sort? I suspect that the 
desire to keep on doing what we are doing is one of the reasons. Univer- 
sity librarians had no trouble in uniting to back shared cataloging, being 
quite willing to relinquish some individual cataloging. I submit that the 
individual collection-building syndrome has been part of the problem. 

But what of the Federal science information community? Is it possi- 
ble that they have been too pre-occupied with individual empire-building 
in delivery systems, just as the university libraries have been empire- 
building in individual collections? They talk a great deal about being 
mission-oriented. If their real mission is to serve the information needs 
of their own constituents, is it not. possible that some of these needs 
might be served better by a “Boston Spa” created outside their own 
agencies, at considerable saving in public funds? Surely we have enough 
political imagination to construct a joint proposal to the Congress from 
the university community and the Federal science community. Or is each 
of us too hell-bent on doing things just as he is now doing them? A pro- 
posal of this sort would be a natural for the task force which Neal Har- 
low has suggested. If there is a quarrel with Neal’s proposal, it would 
seem to me it simply doesn’t go far enough in suggesting the solution of 
concrete problems as a kind of unifying force for the more theoretical 
structure that he has envisioned. 

I think of the cooperation in the shared cataloging area which has 
come about among the three national libraries simply because it was a 
common goal, and a common mechanism was set up. There was a very 
encouraging amount of sharing there, of giving up traditional procedures. 

Or, to take another concrete example, what about the proposed Fed- 
eral Data Tape Clearinghouse? This could be an office to package and 
distribute, with a reasonable minimum package of software, machine- 
readable data collections from a number of Government agencies. The 
Census Bureau has made a start with the 1970 tapes, but it does not 
seem to me to have been a very good start. Presumably the Census 
people believe their mission to have been fulfilled when they publish 
the printed reports. But why? Why was it necessary for an outside or- 
ganization, a national foundation, a consortium of libraries, and all sorts 
of other people to get into the act to repackage the tapes and develop 
ways of using them? Or indeed, why should users not be able to borrow 
material of this sort rather than buy it? Why should libraries not be 
willing to pay a reasonable rental fee if necessary, rather than buy? 
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The National Archives, 1 believe, has set a good example by setting 
up its regional microfilm repositories and proposing to lend film. I have 
been talking recently with an economist who has been trying to use the 
tapes for the Office of Education library statistics and having enormous 
difficulty with them. These tapes were, of course, created for internal 
use and made available as a courtesy to this scholar. But we are surely 
reaching an age where this format will be an alternate form of publica- 
tion, when the controlling hand of an editor will be necessary, and when 
libraries will all go bankrupt unless some more rational form of distri- 
bution is developed. At the same time, we librarians will have to change 
our ways a bit and suppress our passion for owning things. 

These are kinds of matters to which 1 hope the Harlow task force will 
address itself — all the way through, from the development of the concept 
to the enabling legislation and the appropriation if necessary. I would 
like to see before committees of Congress, people representing not only 
the university library community, but perhaps some of the agency people 
who see that they can be served outside of their own agencies. This will 
take a little bit of sharing; it will take a little bit of giving up our own 
individual empire building, but I believe that something like this could 
emerge from the pattern which the Harlow proposal envisions. 

Manifestos are useful, but I have considerable faith in the ability of 
Federal information specialists and librarians, working together, to sell 
practical programs. 



DISCUSSION 

BUCKMAN: At this point I would like to ask Neal Harlow to reply 
as he sees fit to the panelists and then invite the panelists themselves 
to question each other or to comment. After that, we will welcome ques- 
tions and comments from the floor. 

HARLOW: 1 could probably just say “hooray” to what’s been said 
and sit down, but that might sound like it’s a place to stop, and this cer- 
tainly is only a beginning if anything is going to come of this. 

I want to say something about Bill Knox and his concept of democ- 
racy. Obviously, a democratic system, if it really means freedom, means 
freedom to compete, and I agree heartily that competition can be the life 
or death of trade; there is no doubt about it. But certainly coordination 
i and cooperation should be as much a part of the democratic process as 

competition, although we have had more of the first than the latter. 

I think even he realizes that Mr. Nixon is trying his best to get some 
coordination among the Federal agencies, and Nixon is not the first 
president that has tried to bring some order out of chaos. 

What concerns me most is what this group is going to do about it. 
Have we got enough momentum at this point co go ahead and create some 
kind of organizational structure, so that we can proceed with the kind of 
® things we have been talking about? 

ERIC 
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1 have read a lot of reports recently, in writing this and a couple of 
other papers; and you know, when you come right down to the nitty gritty 
of what’s happened in most of these projects, they don’t amount to any- 
thing. You have got a lot going on; you are learning a lot, but when it 
comes right down to it, how has it affected the users? It hasn’t affected 
them very much. 

This morning, the last speaker was talking about the Negro libraries. 
It’s the same situation. It boils right down to what John McDonald said. 
There is a lot going on, but it doesn’t begin to get the kind of results that 
we should be getting. And so 1 hope that something will come out of this. 
The finger has been pointed at the ARL, partly because we’ve got the 
ARL Executive Director in our grasp, as it were, but whether or not the 
ARL will do anything about it, I think depends on the kind of support 
given from the general community such as this. 

KNOX: I just wanted to take up Bill Dix’s promise and suggestion 
of some better way of coordinating the scientific literature program of 
the Federal agencies in making the stored information — especially that 
part of it on computer tapes — available to the research libraries. 

I think this has a number of possibilities which the NTIS would be 
delighted to explore, if there is a group with which we can explore it. 

We were created specifically to discharge this responsibility back in 
1950 in connection with the printed reports, and we have been gradually 
expanding the area of coverage out of the Clearinghouse so that, even to- 
day, computer tapes are being sold. We are planning to bring into the 
scope of the operations, statistical and economic data such as those from 
the Census Bureau and other places, and I think it would be a natural to 
work with some group representing the research library community. 

CLIFTON BROCK, University of North Carolina : I want to ask, 
first of all, a factual question arising out of the Conference last year. 
Let me read two statements made then and then ask Federal people to 
comment on them. 

Last year the argument was about the transfer of cost of Federally 
produced information which, as librarians, we have been getting free. 
The first comment was by Herbert White in which he said: u The area 
in which the Federal Government should do far less is in the field of 
volume distribution of documents, publications, microfiche, journals and 
other publications products. It is the area of greatest cost to Govern- 
ment programs , . .”. The other comment by Mr. Brunenkant of the 
A EC was: “The cost of any major information system is really wrapped 
around the input cost”. My questions are: Where are the greatest 
costs? Are they in the input, packaging, etc., or in the distribution? 

KNOX: 1 can just give you a figure. It costs ten times as much in the 
Clearinghouse to bring in the report, catalog, abstract, index and an- 
nounce it, than it does to actually print and mail it to people who order it. 

CUMMINGS: I hope it’s not immodest for me to say that I think the 
National Library of Medicine operates as an on-demand service for user 
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requirements. I thought that Bill Dix made a very direct and pointed sug- 
gestion that something like the National Lending Library service of the 
United Kingdom operates in this fashion. 

While I have the floor I would like to comment on several things that 
were said earlier. First, with regard to the problem of resource build- 
ing, I have some data, based on our experience since 1965 when we 
started to make funds available to libraries throughout the country to 
improve medical library services. Between 1965 and 1970, we awarded 
$44,500,000 in grants to more than 300 libraries throughout the country. 
1 have recently analyzed the utilization of these funds by these libraries. 
You have to appreciate that a grant, once awarded, is really no longer 
tightly controlled by the granting agency, and the monies can be used in 
accordance with local needs. I was astounded to find that more than 50 
percent of these funds were used by libraries for building collections. 
That, 1 think, is real evidence for the concern expressed here that 
everybody wants to have a bigger collection. I was surprised because 
the intention of the program was to improve service to users, and I 
found little evidence that there was any correlation between service or- 
ientation and size of collections. 

1 want also to add some data to the question raised about cost of in- 
put and output. I know that our experience is not the same as the one 
cited earlier. It does not cost ten times more to acquire, index and cata- 
log materials than it does to deliver service. I think there is something 
awry here. 1 think these differences in figures reflect the difference in 
philosophy as to whether the library is really oriented toward delivery of 
information or acquisition of documents. 

1 would think that the ratio is more like 2 to 1, rather than 10 to 1. 
It costs money to deliver information if you use technology such as 
photo-duplication and computer oriented terminal distribution. This is 
not an inexpensive system, but it does provide user satisfaction, and 1 
suggest that maybe one of the things to be studied is this basic question 
of allocation of our resources. 

Maybe we should be spending more on delivery and dissemination 
and less on acquisition, and 1 think performance measurements could be 
made to see whether, in fact, this does provide a more useful user sat- 
isfaction. 

BERNARD URBAN, Dept, of Housing and Urban Development: 1 
would like to address my question to Mr. Cummings. This raises the 
question of quality of information. 

Are we, indeed, to record all knowledge, or are we to approach it 
from some sort of qualitative standpoint? 

CUMMINGS: The way the National Library of Medicine operates is 
as follows: First, it does try to acquire a single copy of every docu- 
ment or informational item that is relevant to health or medicine, be- 
cause we believe that one place in the United States should have this. 
From this array of important, mediocre, and unimportant material, 
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about 30 percent is carefully reviewed, indexed and announced to the 
medical profession. All of the book and monograph holdings are cata- 
loged and announced. 

We acquire everything, if we are doing our job properly, analyze a 
third of it and announce promptly that it's available through published 
indexes, catalogs, and through our computer services. 

HARLOW: Of that 30 percent that you say is carefully reviewed, in- 
dexed and announced, if you could afford to do it, would you do more 
than 30 percent? 

CUMMINGS: No, we would not. And if there weren't tremendous 
pressures — not on the part of the users, but on the part of the publish- 
ers — we would do a lot less than 30 percent. 

My point is that, every time we change the list of journals indexed 
and drop one because it's parochial or non-substantive, there is an 
enormous pressure brought to bear on your National Library of Medi- 
cine to reinstate it, because, in fact, this serves not only as an infor- 
mation vehicle to the user but, in a way, a quiet advertising mechanism 
for the publisher. 

BUCKMAN: It seems to me that one of the questions that has been 
raised here is about the utility of large historical collections which have 
been accumulated by college and university libraries for service to the 
humanistic fields and, to some extent, in the social sciences. The orien- 
tation of people in Government information agencies is directed toward 
science and technology which is understandably not very much interested 
in historical collections. 

But are we to believe that we should abandon one of our basic and 
very important missions in the universities, and give most of our atten- 
tion to the repackaging of information and the installation of computer 
terminals and the like? These, although important, do not address them- 
selves to the needs of our clientele entirely. And there is a difference 
in mission here; we do have a responsibility to these other disciplines. 
In that regard, 1 find what seems to me to be a serious gap in the think- 
ing of the representatives here— Bill Knox and Marty Cummings— with 
regard to the mission of the libraries. 1 wonder if we might have some 
comment on that? 

JERROLD ORNE, University of North Carolina: Your point is one 
1 was about to make. 1 think there is an inadequate conception here of 
the role of the librarian and the research libraries of this country. 

Most of these research libraries are in universities, and to believe 
for a moment that the librarian determines the size and rate of growth 
of his library is visionary. It's naive. I don’t mind the fault being laid at 
my door if I'm guilty, but I can carry only so much influence with the 
faculty. The size and character of a library in a research university is 
determined, in the first place, by the character of the faculty, and that 
institution's mission. 
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Perhaps we have been too acquiescent, and I don’t doubt this is true. 
In fact, I have a paper coming out presently which will say it is — that 
the librarians should have more to say about the organization of an aca- 
demic institution and its goals. 

That’s only one aspect of what you are talking about. The second, 
which troubled me again in what Mr. Knox said, was the general idea 
that he speaks mainly from the point of view of the science community 
and a Federal agency or a director of some Federal operation. And 
Marty said it too, when he said, “We collect everything in our field.” 

Here is an individual, in fact the head of an organization, who hasn’t 
got a faculty — who can decide if he can get the money to collect every- 
thing in his given field, and rightly so. I don’t object to this. But it is not 
the same thing; he does not have the same community of users. In fact, 
except in the case of medicine and agriculture, I would ask what is the 
community of users of the Federal library? Is that a community? I think 
Neal might speak to this point. 

But these are two different approaches altogether, and now we are 
faced with a third problem area, and that is the advent of the computer. 
Both of our communities of users, and all of our concepts of building 
collections of past times are shot because a computer is so omniverous 
that it eats a very large part of our substance. What is the community 
of users for this information? What proportion of the community is it 
going to serve? 

In the community of research libraries, we have to find answers to 
all three of these points. None of it is very easy. I don’t think we will do 
any of it by pointing to the deficiencies of the past. I don't think, either, 
that we are going to be able to change everything about the past. 

Although you can envision from the Federal point of view, Federal 
centers of distribution, there is no way you can decentralize this avail- 
ability in the same measure to 50 states or to 50 regions in our lifetime 
or in the foreseeable future, in any way that would, by itself, take care 
of the problem. 

I have no answers; I’ve got questions. But I think my main point is 
I don’t like to see us impugned for what we haven’t done, because in fact, 
if we haven’t done it, it’s not for lack of trying. 



RAY FRANTZ, University of Virginia: I couldn’t agree more with 
that point, and I wanted to carry it one step further to say that the col- 
lections are built, to a great degree, by the users. We are talking about 
the users as a general term — the person who comes to the library. But 
Bill Dix made an important distinction that research is done in different 
ways. The way a historian uses a library is entirely different from the 
way a man who is editing a text in English uses it. 

The historian will not care that we have the first, second, third and 
fourth editions of Catcher in the Rye , for example. The man working 
on a text cares very much. 
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The historian has to make a raid through the collection. At this point, 
the book works very well. In a way, he has to create his own bibliogra- 
phy. 

But again in other fields, research isn’t going quite the same way. So, 

I think one of the things we have to get back to to solve these questions 
is to do our homework and differentiate among the different types of 
research that are being done, and the manner in which the scholar car- 
ries on his research, and then frame our programs and our computer 
applications to the degrees of sophistication required for this kind of 
research. 

We are not talking about a general use. The great library is for the 
sophisticated user, the eminent man in his field, who has particular 
problems, not only within his discipline of English or history, but has 
different problems in the manner of approaching a collection between 
the divergents concerned. I think this is one of the big points. 

COMMENT: Rather than defend the library, because I think most of 
us understand what a library is and whom it serves, including Mr. Knox, 
I’m concerned about another problem which relates to automation and 
relates to a task force committee that ccuild be created. That is the 
problem of the coordination between what I might call cataloging and in- 
dexing. 

We all have to service our community, and we are going to need 
access to all sorts and forms of information being produced. 

I am worried about how I can not only have access to that informa- 
tion cheaply, but how I can work with it when there seems to be a di- 
chotomy between, what I might call, the hangups of librarians and the 
hangups of indexers. 

I can see both sides, but I think this is an essential problem that we 
are going to have to address ourselves to, and I hope that will be a prob- 
lem of the Task Force. 

HARLOW: Everybody has been talking about having complete librar- 
ies. My notion is that a complete library should serve the whole country 
and not an individual institution. 

We simply can’t go ahead with everybody having complete libraries. 
That day is past. I think the National Lending Library that they have 
been talking about at Boston Spa in Great Britain is an example. Here 
is a complete library in a limited area. Everybody knows what he can 
get there because it’s been well described. 

I don’t know whether we can get interlibrary loans or some equiva- 
lent anywhere in the country on call from the National Library of Medi- 
cine, or whether they, like almost everybody else, want to get as much 
of that lending done on a local level as possible. 

So this, again, is a common cause. We need to develop a community 
of research libraries. I think we can’t do lobbying. I think all of the li- 
brary organizations can’t go to Washington and lobby for whatever hap- 
pens to strike them at the moment. We aren’t going to get very far with 



it. We should know the main things to be lobbied for and then work at it 
the way the ALA has done. They have performed miracles. They are 
doing it today, I hope, up on the Hill. We’ve got to know what our priori- 
ties are as a group of research libraries — and not as a group of univer- 
sity research libraries, either. 

We have had a lot of talk today about fireworks. After all, fireworks 
have one objective— to draw attention to something. And now we have 
drawn attention to the problem of the common causes which we have. 
We spent a good deal of last year’s meeting in fireworks, trying to call 
attention. 

My paper was mild this time because I think it’s time to get down to 
business. We have had the fireworks. How are we going to organize the 
research libraries of the country so that we can use Federal resources, 
so we can lobby in Washington, so that we know what to do with compu- 
ters, so we can answer the faculties on the campuses that want the big 
libraries? 

When I read reports of libraries that have tried to cooperate with 
other libraries in developing selective acquisitions programs, they all 
fall down because they blame it on their faculties. The faculties won’t 
stand for it. 

Supposing there is a national organization which is not only coopera- 
tive but coercive in some way? And suppose that we can have this na- 
tional group stand behind Jerry Orne and the rest of us when some fac- 
ulty member wants to do something? We then are not acting as individual 
libraries; we are acting as members of the research community. 

My belief is that until the research, libraries themselves are organ- 
ized, they can neither become members of a research community, nor 
operate effectively on the local level. 

We have had a lot of talk. What are we going to do about it? Are we 
going to do anything about it today?Orare we goingtogo home now and 
wait until next year? I won’t be here next year, I promise you. I’m not 
sure I’ll write another paper on it, but at least at the moment, referring 
to an earlier comment, I believe what I say, whether it’s true or not. 

COM MENT: There may be a possible answer in a thought that I had 
when I read the paper before I came here. There is a mandate in his 
paper; I say give him a mandate. 

COMMENT: I’ve heard a lot of things this afternoon with which I 
agree. You won’t be surprised to know that I agree about 100 percent with 
Bill Dix. 

In some respects, I think we are overstating the problem. We are 
trying to set off firecrackers to stir up excitement, where I’m not so 
sure that there should be excitement. I think that we, in university li- 
braries, know that we are not perfect and that everybody isn’t 100 per- 
cent happy, but in a good many of the university libraries, I think we are 
satisfying our customers. 
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I don’t think that we are afraid of non-book material, as somebody 
inferred. I think we know that information comes in a lot of different 
packages, and we are willing to grapple with it. 

The thing that comes to me, again and again, is that we think we can 
recreate an entire new mechanism and impose it on something. I just 
don’t think that’s the way change comes. It would be a good idea to get 
hold of this Boston Spa idea which I think would do more for libraries 
and the information community than just about anything that I can think 
of. 

I would like to say one thing that I think has not been voiced here 
this afternoon, and that is that, in a way, I wish we would stop talking 
about having the research libraries get together. Let’s have all kinds 
of libraries get together. I’ve been a public librarian, and I saw, in 
New York state, what a wonderful job could be done by the public librar- 
ies getting together in county and multi-county groups. Right now, a 
great deal of the problem in this country is not the shortage of resourc- 
es, but the inaccessibility of these resources. 
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Content Coordination or Chaos 

(Conference Banquet Address) 

BURTON W. ADKINSON 
American Geographical Society 

Scholars in most fields of learning are overwhelmed with information. 
These scholars are increasingly asking that action be taken to give them 
reliable information, but not all of it! Even more perplexing are the in- 
formation problems of those faced with solving today’s societal prob- 
lems. These engineers, applied scientists and administrators must draw 
from the findings of many scientific and other disciplines — in other words, 
the need is for multidiscipline or problem-oriented services. It should 
be emphasized that the major requirement of users is for facts or ideas 
pertinent to the problem at hand; these users tolerate the devious routes 
to information such as catalogs, indexes, bibliographies, abstracts, data 
compilations, etc., because they have no better guides to the needed in- 
formation. 

Yet one finds, over the past twenty-five years, that the major empha- 
sis of the information communities (and there are many communities, as 
Neal Harlow has pointed out in his opening presentation) has been on ex- 
panding the size and comprehensiveness of files and data bases. But even 
more, these communities have concentrated on increasing the speed and- 
flexibility with which information items can be technically organized, 
manipulated and distributed. This has been true whether the information 
was organized as a monograph, a journal issue, a technical report, an 
individual paper, an abstract, a bibliographic citation, an index entry, or 
a numerical compilation. But we have witnessed that the technical char- 
acteristics of different systems vary to such a degree that exchange of 
information between and among these systems is difficult and expensive. 

More important than the technical difficulties is intellectual organi- 
zation of these information files. Even if the technical characteristics of 
systems were compatible, how would one easily, inexpensively and effec- 
tively select from files on physics, chemistry, biology, engineering and 
meteorology, information pertinent to solving a pollution problem? 

One should not conclude, however, that the author is advocating the 
reorganization of basic information files along existing discipline lines. 
It is essential to have files organized topical!;, *o that the pertinent parts 
can be selected for mission or problem-solving needs. These latter are 
constantly changing. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the major emphasis of the informa- 
tion communities must be turned toward the analysis, evaluation and co- 
ordination of the information content of files. Today, when an attack is 
launched for the improvement of slum areas of cities; or the efficiency 
and effectiveness of a transportation system, or air, or water resources, 
information from many fields of learning is a requirement for solution. 
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Now is the time to start designing information and communication sys- 
tems so that information from large files on physics, chemistry, engi- 
neering, geology, economics, sociology, etc., can be readily selected for 
use on specific problems. 

The above challenge poses an exciting but complex problem for every 
segment of the information producing, processing, distributing and using 
population. Furthermore, no one or two of the sectors can solve this 
problem in isolation. It is going to take the best efforts of the govern- 
mental, professional, technical, industrial and commercial components 
of our society. 

In light of the situation described in the first part of this paper, what 
can one suggest for improvement of activities in the United States? First, 
one should state some of the principal assumptions upon which his rec- 
ommendations are based. During the next five to ten years, the following 
will occur: 

1. Long line and satellite transmissions of large bodies of data 
will become economically, as well as technically, feasible. 

2. Simultaneous access to computers by hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of persons will be commonplace. 

3. Optical and electronic character recognition techniques will 
have progressed so that most type fonts, special characters, 
and graphics can be input and output in most information and 
communication systems. 

4. Consoles of many levels of sophistication as well as mini- 
computers will be low enough in cost to be in commonplace use 
in educational institutions, research and development labora- 
tories, publishing houses, libraries, etc. 

5. There will be a national data file on journals and other seri- 
als that can be interrogated from most parts of the country. 

6. Some catalogs of major library collections will be accessible 
by remote consoles. 

7. Index and abstract files of major disciplines, as well as 
many problem-oriented services, through electronic means, 
will be accessible to libraries and many specialized centers. 

8. Texts of articles of selected journals in such fields as phy- 
sics, chemistry, psychology, and mathematics will be available 
through remote access and microfilm. 

In the light of the above and many other technical advances that will 
occur over the next five to ten years, what are some of the adjustments 
that must be made by those involved in communication and information 
activities? 

Since this is a Conference on Federal Information Resources, let us 
look at the Federal establishment. First, there needs to be a much 
improved mechanism for planning within the Federal Government. 
COSATI, the Federal Library Committee, and the National Commission 
on Library and Information Science should develop a mechanism for co- 
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ordinated planning and implementation. Second, there must be a more 
realistic method for acquiring and allocating Federal financial support 
for both Federal and non-Federal information activities. Major sources 
of Federal funding of non-Federal information activities should develop 
a coordinated program and should not use conflicting ground rules nor 
conflicting goals. Third, Federal information activities should be better 
integrated. One must go to a myriad of places to get information. In 
addition there is no one place where a person can go to find the proper 
source of information he wishes. The citation of a few services which the 
Federal Government has established illustrates that the Government has 
tried to solve the problem, but lack of an integrated network of these 
services has aggravated the problem. Here are a few illustrations: 

National Cartographic Information Center 
National Oceanographic Data Center 
Pesticides Information Center 
National Space Data Center 
National Technical Information Service 
Superintendent of Documents 
National Referral Center 
Educational Resources Information Center 

Could not these services develop a referral mechanism so a person 
entering one Federal information center could have easy access to most 
of the others? If one turns to the non-Federal, non-profit information 
services, he finds the same lack of effective coordination and integration 
as he finds in the Federal establishment. One could ask why the Federal 
Government, which subsidizes, in one way or another, most of these 
services, should not insist on a more effective network of these services. 
However, it is questionable whether the Federal Government should in- 
sist on a performance that its own components have not been able to 
achieve. One can predict that both sectors must achieve, during the next 
ten years, better coordination and integration than now exists. 

Coordination between these two sectors is a topic that could be ex- 
plored in this paper but will not be pursued. Instead, let us consider re- 
quirements that must be met if the technical and organizational coordi- 
nation and integration suggested above are to be effected. 

As we stated earlier in this paper, researchers, applied scientists, 
engineers, planners, and administrators are increasingly in need of 
pertinent and reliable information and only accept secondary leads to 
ideas, facts, data and analyses because they have no better mechanisms. 
It is suggested that the primary producers and organizers must accept 
the responsibility for preparing and distributing meaningful summaries 
of the results of research, development and invention, as well as making 
available the full length documentation of such endeavors. It is advocated 
that there also be increased analysis and compaction of information. 
This should be done through expanding the critical and descriptive re- 
view process as well as increasing the information analysis activities. 
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The above activities should be closely allied with related research and 
development efforts. 

The secondary services, especially the abstracting and indexing ser- 
vices, should introduce more analysis and selectivity and not concentrate 
so much on comprehensive (and, therefore, often superficial) coverage. 

The information analysis centers must devise means to make their 
products more widely available through commercial, professional, and 
library channels. Many of these centers consider their responsibilities 
to be only to their immediate user groups. Lack of cooperation and co- 
odination is particularly rampant in this sector of the information com- 
munity. 

The information centers on university campuses should turn their 
attention to delivering packages of pertinent information to their users 
instead of the bundles of bibliographic citations which so many now take 
pride in. To do this they will have to integrate their activities with li- 
braries which really have the actual information in their collections. 

Research and special libraries will have to increasingly recognize 
that most of the indices to the content of their collections are prepared 
outside their sphere. They must team up with primary publishers, in- 
formation analysis centers, and abstract and index services so that their 
selectivity is more reliable. In addition, these libraries must move more 
rapidly toward a cooperative program for use of each other's resources 
and better integration of their services. 

Finally, commercial information services must recognize that a sig- 
nificant fraction of their raw products is derived from other sectors of 
the information community. These companies should be approaching 
scientific and professional societies, research and development organi- 
zations, and Government agencies with realistic proposals for coopera- 
tion rather than making believe they can get along without the informa- 
tion products of scientists, engineers, scientific societies, and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

All of the above suggestions lead to one conclusion; namely, there 
must be standardization in the techniques used to handle information and 
more rationalization in the organization of the intellectual content. To 
accomplish these complex tasks will require wholehearted cooperation 
and coordination within, as well as among, the different sectors of the 
information communities. 
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Reports Of The Discussion And Working Groups 

Conference attendees were asked to join one of five groups 
which met as the last event on the first day’s agenda. A 
discussion leader for each group was charged with direct- 
ing the discussion in a specific subject area and reporting 
results and conclusions of the group to the Conference dur- 
ing the opening session of the second day. Following are the 
reports of that session and the ensuing discussions. 

Priorities of the First Conference Recommendations 

Discussion Leader and Reporter 
Gustave A. Harrer, University of Florida 
The things that we thought were recommendations, made in the 
course of last year’s conference, have been grouped under three head- 
ings: National Items, General Topics, and Specific Proposals. The list, 
as presented here, indicates the names of the individuals principally 
involved, and the page numbers in the published proceedings of the 
First Conference where the recommendations are discussed. 

It was noted that the “non-negotiable demands” presented by 
COALINGS (Coalition of Affected Libraries in the NonGovernmental 
Sector), were not included. It was conceded that they had generally 
been included in points covered by other speakers in the course of the 
Conference. It was the consensus of the group that the recommendations 
drawn from the minutes of the First Conference should be reviewed, 
and those no longer pertinent because of recent developments be elimi- 
nated. 

National Items 

1. COS ATI must change its approach to take full account of current 
library resources, procedures, and facilities, and must focus on ob- 
jectives and needs of research libraries in order to establish “a viable 
family relationship.” Harlow, p. 27-28. 

2. A catalog of Federal library services and written policy statements 
on them at the national level should be maintained. Humphry , p. 108. 

3. A national plan of information and library development should be 
developed. Humphry, p. 111. 

4. The Library of Congress should be designated by legislative action 
as the national library. Chapin, p. 37 and Humphry, p. i08. 

5. The Library of Congress, as the national library, should be em- 
powered to work with the Office of Education to support library and 
information services. Humphry, p. 108-9. 

6. Federal funds should be channeled through state library or education 
agencies. Humphry, p. 1 1 1. 
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7. Careful review must be given to funding the dissemination of infor- 
mation, not just collecting or generating it and handing it on to com- 
mercial firms. Discussion, p. 13-15. 

General Topics 

1. Librarians must shift to emphasis on user satisfaction which should 
then help to generate the public support that is lacking. Harlow , p. 32. 

2. Libraries need to consider themselves responsible for information 
stored in any form and retrievable in any fashion. Harlow , p. 34. 

3. National libraries must provide extensive printed or specialized bib- 
liographic services. Chapin , p. 40. 

4. More complete bibliographic control over Government publications, 
and policies of full and free distribution to libraries should be instituted. 
Humphry , p. 100. 

Specific Proposals 

1. Items requested from national libraries on inter-library loan should 
be of the “last resort” type. Lorenz, p. 8. 

2. Photocopying service from the Library of Congress could be expe- 
dited if libraries would establish deposit accounts, thus eliminating the 
delay of cost estimates on routine copying. Lorenz, p. 8. 

3. L. C. should provide prompt cataloging data and catalog cards. Cha- 
pin, p. 38. 

4. L. C. should develop means of delivering cards quickly without trans- 
fer of cost to patrons. Chapin , p. 39. 

5. L. C. should provide cataloging for research reports. Chapin, p. 39. 

6. Prepublication cataloging must be pursued and encouraged. Discus- 
sion ,p. 12. 

Item 1, under National Items, relating to changing the aims and pur- 
poses of COSATI, was tabled. Items 2 and 3, relating to the broad plan- 
ning, description, and development of national library and information 
resources, were combined, and it was suggested that this be a matter of 
high priority for the proposed “Harlow task force” for recommendation 
to the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. Items 
4, 5, and 6, concerning the status of LC and its relationship to the Office 
of Education and state libraries, were felt to be properly a part of Items 2 
and 3, once these were under serious consideration by a planning group. 
Item 7, relating to Federal agencies and the matter of direct public dis- 
semination of Federally collected data was recommended to the Task 
Force as a matter of high priority. 

Items 1 through 4, under General Topics, relating to bibliographical 
control and other services, were not discussed beyond determining that 
they were not directly related to Federal information resources, or be- 
cause they were included in broader points above. 
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Under Specific Proposals, it was felt that Item 1 ; that is, the proposal 
that the national library should be only a last resort for inter-library 
loans, reinforced Harlow’s suggestion of a national lending library for 
the United States. Proposals 2 through 5 were determined to be too de- 
tailed. Proposal 6 encouraged prepublication cataloging. 

We ended up with the notion that Items 2 and 3 under National Items, 
as listed here, seem to us to make up a strong recommendation for a 
high-level planning group to work on an over-all plan in the area of 
Federal library resources and other library resources in the country. 
So the major recommendation was that steps should be taken toward 
national library planning, including Neal Harlow’s task force and the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 

The second recommendation was in a rather more specific light — but 
it seems to be something of a growing policy matter — and that is the 
question of dissemination of information by Federal agencies once they 
have collected this information. The recommendation, specifically, was 
that careful review must be given to funding the dissemination of infor- 
mation — not just collecting or generating it and handing it on to commer- 
cial firms for dissemination at an additional cost. The discussion related 
to the two major instances, that of the census tapes, where a major por- 
tion of the cost is being handed on to the public after the data has been 
collected; and, of course, the Bibliography of Agriculture. There seems 
to be little justification for the idea that the user should pay for this be- 
cause, in both cases, the beneficiary is the whole population of the United 
States; and why should they, as taxpayers, not pay for the dissemination 
of information that is ultimately going to benefit them? 

DISCUSSION 

McCARTHY: In the current administration, there is a great deal 
of talk about revenue sharing, about returning decisions to the people, 
about getting things out of the Washington bureaucracy into the various 
state and municipal bureaucracies. I wonder, does this policy, with 
respect to information, not appear to be running counter to what I un- 
derstand is the major thrust of this administration? It has been sug- 
gested that COSATI might advance the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not performed its service simply in collecting the information. 
The impression one gets is that, in several instances recently, the Fed- 
eral agency is simply turning information over to commercial dissemi- 
nators. In the case of the census tapes, no provision whatever was made 
until the Center for Research Libraries and the Ford Foundation came 
forward to try and put the census tapes into shape so that they could be 
used. 

KATHERINE STOKES, Office of Education: When I was ana- 
lyzing the Special Purpose grants for 1967, 68 and 69, I found at least 
three places that came in for grants because they now have to pay for 
AEC reports — they had been depositories before — and some other re- 
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ports too. It’s robbing Peter to pay Paul. We’re giving grants to help 
people defray expenses for formerly free things. 

COMMENT: It seems to me that we have to remember that the li- 
braries do not acquire this information for their own sake. They ac- 
quire it on behalf of other people, so that there are good reasons for us 
to secure this information as we have been accustomed to securing it in 
the past. It is not that we are the direct users, but we are the inter- 
mediaries. 

HARRER: One comment that was made in our group involved the 
idea of turning some of the cost back to the user. This implies a re- 
duction of the central budget; that is to say, we won’t pay for it here , 
but we’ll pay for it there. This, of course, is far from the truth. There 
has been no reduction in the central budget; there has only been an in- 
crease in our cost. 



Most Essential Common Needs of Research and 
Federal Libraries 

Discussion Leader and Reporter 
Warren J. Haas, Columbia University 

The assignment of the second working session was tc identify the 
major needs common to all research libraries (whether they be Fed- 
eral, state or private) that must be met if those libraries are to im- 
prove their performance. The suggestions advanced by members of the 
working group are incorporated in the seven statements that follow. 

1. Any system that has as its objective the extension of service and the 
coordination of resource development must be built on a comprehensive 
and reliable bibliographic foundation. The country is moving towards 
computer based files of bibliographic information, but the movement 
is halting. Much effort of high quality has little national impact, and the 
overall picture of this activity sometimes seems more random than ra- 
tional. To improve this situation, action on two fronts seems essential. 

First, standards for all of the operations central to an automated, 
comprehensive bibliographic information system are required — realistic 
standards for the description of all formats; standards for the registra- 
tion of information concerning location and accessibility; standards for 
the organization of files; for transmission formats; and for use of the 
system. The process for setting standards must be careful, and the 
principles governing the standards must be farsighted. At the same time, 
completion and adoption must be the goal, not perpetual refinement. 

Hand in hand with the development of standards must come the de- 
velopment of a reasonable overall national plan for automation progress. 
Given a roadmap through the maze of automation, libraries will stand a 
somewhat better chance of having their individual efforts directed to 
valid segments. The principle expressed here could be likened to the 
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process of building a wall of bricks. By standardizing the shape of the 
bricks we can make progress, even if we don’t settle on uniform color 
and texture. 

2. The process of preparing proposals for project support is complex, 
and we have heard from several sources during this conference that help 
is needed, especially by some of the smaller colleges that have neither 
the manpower nor the information that is required. It is proposed that 
ARL provide this assistance, either through a central office service or 
through the efforts of individual member libraries. 

3. Regional and statewide systems are developing and, in some cases, 
becoming quite sophisticated. These systems, usually dedicated to ex- 
tending access, need encouragement and, in some cases, better d?rec- 
tion. ARL member libraries, acting individually, can, by their partici- 
pation, help provide some of this support. As an organization, ARL can 
promote balanced development and be a force for integrating, on a na- 
tional basis, the regional statewide systems. 

4. There seems to be some possibility that assertions concerning in- 
formation needs, and allegations concerning the shortcomings of the 
present methods, are at times too general to be useful and on occasion 
perhaps even misleading. Some researchers and some scholars are, in 
fact, finding the information they need when they need it; some are not. 
It seems essential that we identify specific groups of people and spe- 
cific subject fields where improvement is most needed. The process of 
identifying, describing, and delivering the “packages” in which informa- 
tion is contained, to say nothing of the information itself, is almost 
overwhelming in its complexity. To reduce this complexity, the infor- 
mation problems of specific user groups need to be identified and cri- 
tically verified, and the means chosen for their solution need to be 
suited to the task. There is enough to be done to keep librarians fully 
occupied — the profession can’t afford to spend effort and resources pro- 
viding answers for which there are no questions. Users must have con- 
fidence in their own information agency and must be willing to give it 
their enthusiastic support. We need to know more than we do about the 
usefulness and value of information. We need to understand better the 
meaning of the word, “service.” 

5. Truly distinctive research collections, whether general and wide 
ranging in subject scope or focused on a single major subject area, are 
a national asset. Such collections represent a purposeful dedication and 
substantial commitment to a social purpose by the institutions of which 
such libraries are a part. It is time that the national importance of such 
collections is recognized. If resource development is to be rationalized, 
if access is to be governed by need rather than by circumstances of 
geography, economics, or history, Federal financial support for services 
rendered by these libraries in the national interst is proper and neces- 
sary. Such support might come both in the form of direct payment and 
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in the form of underwriting the cost of such activities as the proposed 
lending library lor serials, national data service centers, preservation 
projects, master microform collections, etc. — projects obviously im- 
portant to all libraries and library users, but of major concern to the 
research libraries that, together, have assumed an obligation to pre- 
serve knowledge. 

6. There is substantial evidence that the information systems we al- 
ready have are often not effectively used. As new methods make the life 
of the researcher even more complex, it will become more important 
than ever that techniques and tools to instruct the user in the methods of 
system use be developed and made available at the points where the in- 
dividual meets the machine. 

7. Analystical terminology (subject headings, descriptors, thesaurus 
terms) is growing collectively to proportions that rival an unabridged 
dictionary. An overview of this terminology, and quite possibly control 
of its growth, seems essential. 



Reciprocal Assistance Between Federal and Non-Federal 
Research Libraries and Information Agencies 

Discussion Leader and Reporter 
Maryan Reynolds, Washington State Library 

While the assignment was “reciprocity”, the group gave more 
attention to the question of services from the Federal community. An 
effort has been made to concentrate on the discussions which were di- 
rected to the assignment. 

The maximum objective was not achieved. The only areas identified 
need to have further examination as to the method of implementation. 

The main points were: 

1. A task force is needed to examine the question of “user fee” philos- 
ophy as to its validity in two areas: Depository Libraries and Inter- 
library Loan. 

The group felt that the depository libraries are the point of contact 
with the Federal constituency; therefore, to charge for the information 
was inconsistent with the whole concept of depository systems. 

In the area of interlibrary loan, it was pointed out that the library 
community expects “free” service from the Federal libraries, but 
when asked for service in return, the Federal libraries are charged. A 
dollar charge costs at least $25 to process. 

2. There is need to examine the proliferation of Federal depository 
library systems. If a means of consolidation could be found, states 
might serve as the agent for feedback in the area of local documents as 
they now serve as feedback for state documents. 
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There should be consideration of other kinds of research publications 
issued locally which need to have bibliographic entry into a national data 
base. As part of this, the research and publication program on urban 
problems (the 701 reports) could be deposited with the state libraries for 
bibliographic entry. The state libraries could then feed the information 
back to the Federal level. 

3. There should be an examination of such programs as the Library of 
Congress Congressional Research Division activities as to their use- 
fulness on a broader base, especially to state legislatures. If found use- 
ful, efforts should be made to remove Congressional restraints on pub- 
lication and distribution now in force. 

4. States should be alert to projects in their areas which could be fed 
back to the national level. An example was given in regard to a history 
project involving microfilming of city and county official records, pri- 
vate manuscripts, and the oral history element with local pioneers. The 
pilot project is designed to: 

a. Establish standards of content and production; 

b. Provide copies of microfilm, private manuscripts, and oral 
history tapes for deposit at state libraries; 

c. Provide copies of public records on microfilm for deposit 
with state archives; 

d. Assist the state library to provide bibliographic information , 
to the Library of Congress and National Archives; 

e. Establish a filming operators’ training program to be op- 
erated by the state library and state archives. 



5. The group felt recognition should be given to existing cooperative 
programs which are working and are very successful. These programs 
offer support for greater joint efforts. 

Now, I’d like to take the liberty, since I couldn’t enter the discussion 
earlier, to say that the way to gain a reversal of these policies that are 
traced back to the budget departments is not to look upon these depart- 
ments as your enemy, but to bring them in and educate them. The de- 
cisions made on the basis of a lack of comprehension are not deliberate- 
ly done to make life difficult. It’s our fault if we don’t get our budget 
officers educated to the point of understanding what our problems are 
and why our programs are essential. We need to understand their prob- 
lems. They are supposed to be getting as much money in the coffers to 
help pay the bills for everything that we want to do as is feasible. Gen- 
erally speaking, I’ve found the budget officers really understand why it 
is desirable that libraries get material that is produced by public agen- 
cies for dissemination back to the public. I think we need a task force to 
work with the Office of Management and Budget on the national level. 
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DISCUSSION 

COMMENT: I think Maryan put her finger on it; and I think we've 
all been saying pretty much the same thing. If the right information can 
be presented to the right individuals, anything can be changed. But you've 
got to be able to make the case. And I think in essence we've been saying 
this over and over again. Andy's been saying it, specifically, that what's 
needed is the intellectual effort to get the information together that is 
going to sell the kind of program that we want to sell, to reach the goals 
we want to reach. The intellectual effort is hard to get because it takes 
talent, it takes money, and it takes leadership. And if we're talking about 
a task force, I think that this is one of the things a task force could 
do — get the talent and the resources to create the intellectual effort that 
is needed to accomplish all of those things we are talking about. 

ELSA FREEMAN, Dept, of Housing and Urban Development: I 
want to reinforce what was just said, because it isn’t only the budget 
people and Congressmen; there are several members of the information 
community who don’t share some of your views. If you have facts, fig- 
ures and good arguments they may be convinced. 

Legislation Needed by the Research Library and 
Information Fields 

Discussion Leader 

Germaine Kretteck, American Library Association 
Reporter 

J. Donald Thomas, Association of College and Research Libraries 

It was decided by this discussion group that the legislation needs of 
research libraries broke roughly into four groups: 

Facilities — buildings, equipment, etc; 

Resources — books, materials, etc; 

Manpower — education, continuing education, training, etc.; and 
Research — evaluation of what is being done, how the services 
are being used, and determining the value of the services. 

Miss Germaine Krettek, leader of the discussion group, reviewed 
the Federal legislation now on the books. After considerable discussion, 
it was agreed that legislation presently on the books would approach 
adequate levels if only it were funded. 

While the foregoing is a rather simplified version of the outcome of 
the session, the discussion was rather wide ranging. 

It was pointed out that librarians needed to develop political influ- 
ence, and one of the best ways to do this would be to make it understood 
that libraries are service agencies, and in pursuing legislative action, 
the push should come from libraries of all types as representatives of 
service agencies to the population as a whole. 

Two approaches toward achieving required action were discussed. 
First, it was mentioned that we should write our congressmen both as 
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private citizens and as representatives of our institutions. Secondly, we 
should develop areas of mutual concern with the Federal library com- 
munity. In making requests for legislative action, we should support such 
requests with those facts which indicate that the requested actions also 
aid or supplement the Federal library community. 

There was considerable discussion of Title II A. Funds have been 
shifted from the established research institutions to the developing in- 
stitutions. The question then arises as to how we can secure funds for 
the research institution without siphoning the funds from the developing 
institution. 

There was absolute agreement that funding was needed for both de- 
veloping and research institutions, and that it was not a case of either/ 
or. In fact, in some instances, a single institution could be classified as 
both a developing institution and a research institution. 

The question was raised as to whether we should consider new legis- 
lation to aid major research libraries. Indeed, it was felt that the large 
research libraries represented national resources which could only be 
ignored to the detriment of the nation generally. Along these lines it was 
felt that perhaps some sort of legislation should be developed which 
would embrace four major issues: 1. creating approximately 50 “Bos- 
ton-Spa” type institutions; i.e., creating national lending libraries for 
journals; 2. creating a national data tape clearing center; 3. under- 
writing Federal aid for inter-library loans; 4. providing support for 
specialized programs of scholarly and cultural importance such as 
Korean studies, and making such information and materials widely 
available. It was pointed out that collections of black material should be 
included in this type of funding. 

DISCUSSION 

WARREN BOES, Syracuse University: I’m a little concerned 
about the national lending library idea. What works in England, which is 
a slightly smaller country than this, with a smaller population, doesn’t 
necessarily work here. I would like to see us look for regional research 
establishments rather than national because of our population base. I 
think we would give better service that way. Now I worry a little bit 
about this moving to just one national lending center. 

THOMAS: I’d like to correct an impression which I may have 
given here. We really were talking, at the research level, of possible 
Government funding for some 50 institutions. This would not be simply 
one institution, but there would be a group of these networked through- 
out the country. 

CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania State University: The Federal 
money should be concentrated on certain specific programs and spent 
centrally, these programs being so planned as to benefit a wide range 
of institutions and readers, rather than grants of money to each of several 
thousand institutions. 
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COMMENT: I would like to point out that, as many of you know, the 
Library Services and Construction Act already contains a title for inter- 
library cooperation, and 1 think this should be considered, if there is 
enough money in that title, and appropriated for that purpose, to ac- 
complish many of the things that we are thinking about. It has been sug- 
gested that a lot of the resources that are now being dispersed might 
well be centralized into that kind of effort. At least the bare bones of the 
concept is already on the legislative books. 

COMMENT: State plans must be built on advisory committee work, 
including all types of libraries that would encompass the kind of thing 
that would indicate 50 Boston-Spas, for example, but could also encom- 
pass regional cooperation of the type that New England is planning in 
which you actually will have a sharing of funds among five states. 

McCARTHY: With respect to the several references to Boston 
Spa, 1 think I could say this: Pm not sure that there would be many 
people who would feel that the exact replica of Boston Spa, dropped on 
an Iowa cornfield, would be as efficient and as effective as the Boston 
Spa operation is. 1 think what many of us have in mind is the idea of 
Boston Spa, appropriately applied in this country with its much larger 

population. > 
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Establishing Authority for National Actions and Standards 

Discussion Leader 

John G. Lorenz, Library of Congress 
Reporter 

Frank L. Schick, U.S. Office of Education 

The group discussion focused on the location of authority to urge, 
aid and interpret legislation, appropriations, budgetary decisions, the 
redirection of programs, and the withholding or delay of funds by execu- 
tive agencies. As cases in point, we thought particularly about Titles 
II- A and 11-B of the Higher Education Act. The process of decision-mak- 
ing was traced from the Office of the President, including OMB, to 
Congress and the Office of Education. Then this was related to the Pres- 
ident’s and the Office of Education’s national priorities. As a result of 
this discussion, the group reached this consensus: 1. That the library 
community usually lacks detailed information to react quickly and mean- 
ingfully to the decision-making; 2. That an intelligence mechanism is 
needed to disseminate the essentials for participation and counter-action; 
3. That an expanded newsletter could supply the required data, and that 
increased support for the ALA Washington office may provide these 
necessary means of coordination with that office. 

It was agreed that, to obtain action for the research library commu- 
nity, pressure must be applied at appropriate times on the Executive 
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Branch (particularly OMB), the Legislative Branch, and agencies with 
funding authority. 

I want to insert here a personal comment about OMB, because 1 
might be the only one who has had contact with them in the last five 
days. I found that the group that is in charge is young, bright, inquisi- 
tive, but by no means unfriendly or hostile. My contact was in connec- 
tion with funding for statistics. The first question I got was “what's the 
purpose of libraries?” And after we got over that one, “what's the 
purpose of statistics?” These were not misleading or hostile questions. 
These are people who are dealing with a vast number of problems. I 
think there are basically five or six areas, and libraries are not one of 
their main concerns. But there seem to be two types of people in OMB. 
One is the older type that many of you know. Then there's a new group, 
the manager types, and exactly how they interrelate and interact I don't 
know. But they do seem to work in tandem, think to omit them from 
any consideration would be a great mistake, because their influence is 
considerable. The group did discuss the difference that seems to have 
come about since the Bureau of the Budget became the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and it seems that the control is greater now than it 
used to be under the BOB. 

The following course of action seems advisable: 1. In the Executive 
Agencies, contact the decision makers of programs; 2. In Congress, 
contact the chairmen or members of committees, particularly those 
from the states that you come from. 

Attention was paid to the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. There was agreement that the Commission will 
make a great impact in the long run, but it will take quite a while for it 
to get organized and focused on specific problem areas. Research li- 
braries will be only one of many concerns of the total library and in- 
formation science community, but the Task Force also should maintain 
continuous contact with the Commission. 

Then, the group turned to the discussion of problem areas. Here I 
guess I'm doing some repeating of what has been said before, but the 
mix here is a bit different. 

Problem areas are: 1. Funding for research libraries; 2. The 
problem of fee versus free distribution, namely, the increasing cost of 
Government documents; 3. The magnetic tape problem — the increase in 
the number and cost; 4. The microform problem, namely, that there is a 
proliferation of formats, and this increases the cost for the user and for 
the library; 5. The distribution problem of Government documents. 

All these problems led the group to the conclusion that the function of. 
the Task Force should be as follows: 1. To bring about closer coopera- 
tion between ARL members; 2. To relate their activities to the essen- 
tial contact points in the Federal Government; 3. To make the library 
and information science community problems more visible to the Fed- 
eral Government; 4. That if the ideas are essential, and funding has not 
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been obtained, there should be some repackaging because even OMB 
responds to soundly conceived programs which provide cost benefits. 

There was a discussion about standardization, and there was agree- 
ment in the group that standardization in various problem areas is 
absolutely essential, but that ANSI, which aims at concensus of pro- 
ducers and consumers, is slow and sometimes not entirely satisfactory. 
There was a feeling that the operations of ANSI, and particularly 
Z-39, are as slow as they are because the funds and staff seem to re- 
main insufficient. 

There was agreement that the Task Force should provide greater 
visibility for the library and information science community; that it 
could accomplish its aims in close cooperation with the existing centers 
of strength, such as the ALA Washington Office, ANSI, and similar 
organizations; and that it should not consider itself a lobbying group. 
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Wanted: New Management Concepts for 
Inter-Library Cooperation 



BERNARD M. FRY 
Indiana University 

Earlier sessions presented a picture of the mounting flood of new 
publications — amidst declining library budgets — and the far-off promise of 
aid from expensive new technology. Most current action in the informa- 
tion field was found to be uncoordinated and uncertain — often contrary, 
duplicative, and counterproductive. There was the implied threat that, 
if we do not put our house in order, there are others outside our profes- 
sions waiting to do it for us. 

On the basis of papers read yesterday, I have come to the conclusion 
that what I proposed to say about coordination and cooperation between 
and among research libraries and agency information services did no 
more than to repeat much of what was said by several speakers who 
assessed the past and present state of ineffectual inter-library organi- 
zation and cooperation. Proposals offered for improvement, moreover, 
were too indirect, in my judgment, to cope with the urgency of present 
problems or to develop a national program of action. 

What seemed to be lacking from the earlier discussions were sug- 
gestions for new or promising untried structures, capable of acting with 
some initiative and charged with the responsibility for developing leg- 
islation and other operative agreements and compacts to provide the 
necessary authority, organization, resources, and a financial base for 
specific national programs and priorities. 

I share the belief of many that we are rapidly running out of time 
and resources to deal effectively with the mounting complexity and size 
of the information-communication problems facing us. These problems 
require large-scale cooperation, coordination, sharing, elimination of 
unnecessary duplication and overlap, infusion of new effort and funding, 
imaginative planning and, most of all, capacity for developing procedures 
leading to national programs. 

The direct result of this line of thinking led me to rewrite my paper, 
originally entitled “Coordination Through Cooperation”, and to focus 
mainly on the need for development of new management concepts, which 
I believe are essential in the coming years if we are to achieve coor- 
dinated cooperation between Federal agency information operations and 
the outside world of universities, professional societies, and the private 
sector.. 

Let us consider what forms of interlibrary organization and cooper- 
ation will be required by a nation-wide system for collecting and proc- 
essing, and for intercommunication among resource centers and with 
the public. There are, of course, numerous other questions to be re- 
solved relating to substantive matters such as functions, costs, priori- 
ties, objectives and goals; but there is no doubt that the organizational 
problem, while familiar, is the key to action. 
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1 recognize the need and usefulness of committees, task groups, 
panels, and ad hoc work groups for the purpose of identification and 
study of problems; but it is not likely that our conventional committee 
structures will take us far enough toward concrete solutions or bring 
about actions leading to national programs. 

What 1 am suggesting is that we give more attention to developing 
new management concepts and to re-examining some we already have 
but do not regularly use. In the latter category 1 am referring to library 
and information activities operated by consortia and by planning or 
operating groups, including commission type state or regional organiza- 
tions. Such groups are often structured to combine elements of demo- 
cratic representation with responsibility and authority to take action. In 
this connection I call your attention to a landmark study published by 
ALA on multi-jurisdictional public library systems. 1 This study re- 
ports on nearly 500 such systems in operation. 

A related management concept is found in the establishment of port 
authorities throughout the country. Operating under a state or national 
charter, the port authority cuts across geographical and political bound- 
aries and usually has statutory authority to own and operate facilities 
and to make charges for their use. Admittedly, operation of a port is far 
removed from the sensitive and complex coordination or operation of 
research libraries and information activities, but I venture to predict, 
along with some of our earlier speakers, that we are not many years 
away from a new national information policy. It will provide public in- 
formation utilities for the storage and retrieval of information, includ- 
ing both research library information and a wide variety of educational 
material. Such utilities will undoubtedly involve computer-based net- 
works. 

Apart from such “blue-sky” forecasting, 1 believe many will agree 
that traditional committee efforts are not adequate to take information 
problems beyond the identification and study stage and seek their im- 
plementation. If coordinated action is needed on a broad scale, we must 
look to other management concepts and mechanisms. 

Another — possibly appropriate — organizational or management 
concept suggested is the creation of a quasi-governmental unit, such as the 
Federal Reserve Board, which would represent the interests of both the 
public and private sectors. A further example can be found in the public 
corporation concept under which COMSAT is chartered by Federal 
legislation. 

It does not seem likely that the new National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science can fulfill the action role needed, since 
its responsibilities are largely advisory and promotional in nature. I do 
not mean at all to downgrade the National Commission; it is a promising 
next step resulting from a long and tedious series of studies and recom- 

1. Nelson Associates. Public Library Systems in the United States: a Survey of 
Multijurisdictional Systems. Chicago, American Library Association, 1969. 
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mendations aimed at improved development and use of national library 
resources. 

In the past, the Executive Branch has appointed a number of special 
panels and task groups to conduct short-term analyses and assessments 
of scientific and technical information problems and to recommend 
possible solutions. Beginning with the Baker Panel, shortly after Sputnik, 
there followed such studies as the Crawford Task Group, the Weinberg 
Panel, and the Licklider Panel. Other studies have included the SDC 
Study of National Document Handling Systems and the resulting 
COSATI recommendations, as well as several NSF-sponsored studies — 
particularly in the abstracting-indexing field— and the SATCOM report 
published in 1969. We should not omit, of course, the 1968 report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries — the direct antecedent of 
the emerging National Commission. 

I will not go on calling the roll, but I think you will agree the list 
of studies and committee recommendations is impressive. I believe my 
point, however, is obvious. We have examined and re-examined the basic 
problems of the library and information community, but rarely are the 
recommendations of these studies carried out because, for the most 
part, there is no effective mechanism for coordination and implementa- 
tion. Beginning with the Baker Panel, and running through the later 
studies, there has been the implied and sometimes overt search for 
management concepts and procedures which will combine elements of 
the democratic approach — representation, voluntary cooperation, and 
utilization of decentralized strengths — with responsibility and authority 
to take action on national programs for improved utilization of infor- 
mation sources. 

Some proposals for partial solutions, such as the “Capping Agency,” 
the delegated agency concept, repackaging, and the wholesaler and re- 
tailer concept are too indirect to get at the heart of the problem. Simi- 
larly, the best efforts of COSATI and the Federal Library Committee 
fall short of getting things done unless there is total agreement. 

Finally, I do not believe the proposed ARL Task Group, in union 
with the information community, will go far enough toward concrete 
solutions but will end in miniscule progress and frustration — unless the 
Task Group is able to come up with a new management structure or 
organization capable of implementing the necessary changes and provid- 
ing the coordination required by nation-wide systems. 



DISCUSSION 

HENRY DUBESTER, National Science Foundation: It seems 
to me that Bernie Fry’s address assumes the need for some overall 
management pattern and then demonstates that the efforts to establish 
such management strategy have, so far, failed. He then follows by ex- 
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ploring alternatives. One may well question the premise, however, with 
respect to the need for an overall management function. In this sense I 
would point out that the Weinberg recommendations have indeed been 
adopted, not only by several Government agencies such as the National 
Science Foundation, but by many of the communities and organizations 
addressed by these Weingerg recommendations. The central theme of 
the Weinberg report was that the users and the community of scientists 
must assume responsibility. Scientists must assume responsibility for 
the information function of science. The National Science Foundation 
has tried to implement that in the conduct of its grant programs by ad- 
dressing the community rather than the operators as such. The Library 
of Congress has implemented specific recommendations. Many of these 
reports stressed, at the very outset, the pluralistic nature of the process 
in the society in which information develops and recognized, not only the 
fact of pluralism, but the strengths and virtues of that pluralism. Now, 
in the face of these facts, to say that we need management in order to 
achieve coordination raises a number of problems which should be ex- 
amined rigorously and scrupulously together with the advantages of the 
management concept. It’s not at all clear what the downstream implica- 
tions are of singular management in the ambience of a pluralistic econ- 
omy that involves so many different sectors of our society — not only 
libraries. 

ELSA FREEMAN, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment: 1 wonder if Mr. Fry would like to elaborate on his concept of the 
Federal Reserve Board; this sounds to me like a very promising develop- 
ment in the mixture of the private and public sector, and I’d like to hear 
what his idea was and if he has thought further on it. 

FRY: Well, I’d like to take that up in a minute, Elsa. I realized that 
I was exposing myself rather widely in trying to stimulate discussion 
and consideration of some of these management concepts; but I think that 
we have been going around in circles without uncovering any new ap- 
proaches in many areas. I am assuming that we do have problems, and 
that we will have more problems in the future as networks multiply, 
incompatibilities are proliferated, and the mounting flood of publications 
increases. I don’t take such a pessimistic view that chaos is here today, 
or will be tomorrow, but we ought to do some forward thinking about 
some of these matters. I have used the scientific and technical informa- 
tion area, and have drawn my examples from it, primarily because this 
has been the area of most intense and prolonged activity and, of course, 
the only one that has been well funded and offers such examples. 

Getting back to the proposition of the Federal Reserve Board, it is 
possible that the new National Commission could be transmuted into that. 
The Federal Reserve Board is quasi-governmental to the extent that 
its chairman and board members are appointed by the President; how- 
ever, the Federal Reserve regions are all represented and have a voice 
in determining the policies of the Board. It seems to me the central 
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problem here is to preserve our strength through decentralization — 
the pluralistic approach, if you will — at the same time getting some order 
and coordination. In the past, we have not been able to get this order and 
coordination through studies and through voluntary cooperation — except 
where cooperation has been easy. Where it has been painful, we have not 
had cooperation. Perhaps the new National Commission will inaugurate 
a period quite different in the future, where cooperation through moral 
and intellectual persuasion will be effective, but I think that is a real 
question. It seems to me that we ought to keep alive and debate vigor- 
ously some alternative approaches. We do have some problems, and I 
don’t think the threat that was repeated yesterday about outsiders com- 
ing in to take over is an empty one. We simply have to be able to cope 
with these problems, and not necessarily only these that are here today, 
but also looking forward a few years. 

JOHN LORENZ, Library of Congress: I’d like to go back to the 
book on systems that you mentioned, Bernie. These were all, I believe, 
public library systems, and the reason they came into being was be- 
cause of Federal funding under the Library Services and Construction 
Act. I believe that every one of those systems can be traced back to the 
state planning and the Federal funding that went into their creation. I 
think we should take a lesson from this if we expect more systems de- 
velopment on the statewide, regional, and national basis. Federal funding 
is still going to be necessary to bring them into being. I always go back 
to one of my favorite lines in Thornton Wilder’s play, The Matchmaker , 
which was carried over into Hello Dolly , and which says, “Money, my 
friends, is like manure; it helps make young things grow.” I think that 
this is the principal role that the Federal Government must play in the 
development of these systems. Along with that, I would certainly agree 
that you need national planning on a very high and capable level. 

CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania State University: This is a very 
interesting concept that Mr. Fry has presented for us. We will need to 
chew it over a great deal, I think. On first impact, I have some ambiva- 
lence. On the one hand, I don’t think we need to praise pluralism too far 
down the line — we have a great deal of it to spare now. On the other hand, 
I think there is inherent in us a fear of monolithic controls. I’m thinking 
now in terms of freedom of information — intellectual freedom. Having 
just come from the Soviet Union, I’m very much aware of it. I think that 
this is the kind of thing we really ought to be looking at. There is a great 
deal of merit in casting widely beyond the traditional approach. Maybe 
it’s the Federal Reserve Board approach, or maybe that of the Port 
Authority, or maybe there is some other approach. But there is much to 
commend the idea of reaching farther than we have, and I wish to com- 
mend Mr. Fry for his contribution. 

ANDREW A. AINES, Office of Science and Technology: I have 
long memories in this field that stretch back for over ten years. I have 
seen many things happen, and I have seen many programs started; but 
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one thing that strikes me as perhaps the most important of all is how all 
of us are being subtly reprogrammed and are beginning to look at things 
differently. We still have our past, and we still have the vectors that we 
have been following and the momentum that we have gained that will 
stop us very, very rapidly from pursuing the idealized view that our 
speaker has presented. As somebody who has tried desperately — some- 
times with little success — to coordinate Federal agencies in their pro- 
grams, when 1 think of trying to do this on a national basis, 1 say that we 
are insufficiently programmed to be willing to accept the kind of giving 
up of certain types of independence that we are going to have to give up. 
1 would like to point out that the only way we are going to make progress 
in some kind of centrifugal action that will achieve the kind of goal that 
my friend, Bernie, would like to see is through a much more severe 
trauma than we have today. 1 just want you to remember that. When you 
begin to hurt financially to the point where you wonder how you are go- 
ing to survive, the seeds of progress and the willingness to change will 
begin to appear. 1 think we are reaching that point where, intellectually, 
we are building a bridge where we won’t have to go through all of the 
physical trauma to understand that these things are going to happen. 

There are three magnificent reports. One is on document handling, 
one on abstracting and indexing, and a third on oral and formal com- 
munication. They are drawing dust; they are drawing dust because they 
probably are about ten years ahead of their time, and we don’t have the 
ability, at this stage of the game, to get those people who truly hold 
the levers of power to understand the dilemma of the institutionaliza- 
tion of a process of information and information handling. The people in 
power still think of information as something that is of small conse- 
quence, unless they themselves need the information. I can never forget 
one science advisor who used to say to me, “I don't know what the prob- 
lem is with you fellows in the information business; 1 never found any 
problems in getting all the information I wanted.” He had a big graduate 
division and about 200 students who could survey the world for him on 
any given occasion. He could not understand the mechanics of informa- 
tion handling — of change, as you move from the ink print world into the 
electronic world. The orders of magnitude of cost and management and 
coordination and all the other things that are required ascend to a level 
way beyond anything we have experienced, and we are all still not much 
farther from the kind of educational experience and system that we 
brought into the room when we came here yesterday. Information is 
everybody’s business — therefore, nobody’s business. Until we can get that 
philosophy changed, I would say that the best thing we can do is to re- 
gard ourselves as being passengers on a leaky rowboat, all trying to 
sustain life for all of us, rather than quarreling with one another in the 
hope that maybe we can take away a little sustenance from the other guys 
so that we can survive. We all have to work together in order to ac- 
complish this. It is indeed a pluralistic society; it is indeed a pluralistic 
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business that we are in; it's an internationalized business. We’re all 
parts of the machinery, and we have yet to find the intellectual qualities, 
the leadership qualities, that will really bring us together in the kind of 
magnificent simple concept that will bring us all the things we want. It’s 
a sad thing that, given a year or so when the constant flow of money be- 
gan to decrease, suddenly we all began to think the world was ending. I 
am inclined to believe that good times will return. We ought to be patient, 
we ought to work hard together, we ought to show what we are accom- 
plishing that is worth a damn. For the most part, users in education, in 
science, in technology, in many places, don’t have the slightest idea of 
the real, hard work that goes on, or the kind of contributions that this 
community makes. I tend to agree more with Henry Dubester’s com- 
ments because he has seen, as I have, the pitifully small flow of infor- 
mation which comes back to us after we have asked people (and our ex- 
perience is largely with the Federal agencies) to tell us what they have 
accomplished so that we can try to get OMB and other groups to put up 
more money. 

We have to adapt to the new situation more rapidly, more intelli- 
gently, and more cooperatively. I would think that just simply saying we 
need a new organization to do this may help somewhat, but it won’t be 
the answer. 

McCARTHY: Thank you, Andy. I think what you have said is cer- 
tainly true. I hope, for example, the information community will not have 
to sink to the level of the railroads before RAILPAX came to the res- 
cue. 



ALLAN E. ERICKSON, Harvard University : I would like to concur 
with Col. Aines’ comment that the current economic situation is not 
without merit. Not only are we obliged to re-examine our country’s poli- 
cies when we are forced to consider payment for materials that we did 
not have to pay for before, but we’re also forced to look into what op- 
portunities already exist for cooperation that we have not taken advan- 
tage of. I think that the opportunities at the Center for Research Li- 
braries are outstanding. Sure, you will have to pay for what you get, but 
what you get can be substantially more than what you would pay for the 
department or venture that is represented there. One other aspect of 
paying for what you get is the fact that libraries of private research 
institutions are examining their budgets and having to look at the cost 
of services that they provide for others. Indeed, we ourselves may get 
into the position of having to charge our users from the outside much as 
the Government decided it has to charge its users. Is it possible that, in 
planning for a logical approach to the support of external use, that part 
of the funds which might become available will be directed toward pres- 
ervation activities? In such an arrangement, not only would you charge 
to cover the cost of servicing, but you would commit yourself to the use 
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of a portion of those funds for preservation purposes, which I under- 
stand are not receiving adequate attention at the present time. Perhaps 
these two programs could be worked together in some way. 

McCARTHY: With reference to that and to an earlier discussion 
concerning what the libraries were doing themselves, 1 can assure you 
that, at ARL meetings in the past year, there have been extended dis- 
cussions on what libraries were doing internally, and what they could do 
among themselves and between each other. The focus of this conference, 
however, is not on that aspect. This is focused in a different direction, 
and it is for that reason that the type of economies which university 
libraries are adopting when they are faced with a substantial staff cut 
or book fund cut, is examined here only peripherally. These things have 
been explored — there have not been any easy answers, and the answers 
vary from library to library — but certainly these matters are not being 
ignored. If the impression is conveyed that the research libraries pro- 
pose to throw up their hands and say, “Federal Government, come and 
rescue us,” I assure you that is far from the case. 

GUSTAVE HARRER, University of Florida: It seems to me that 
university libraries, mine and others, are having to look very carefully 
at our collecting policies. I think it’s rather a good thing that we don’t 
have all the money to buy a lot of stuff that maybe we wouldn’t need; 
and now we’re going to have to look at it much more carefully. But, on 
the other hand, if we do not react to what appear to be unilaterally made 
decisions on the part of the Federal agencies, then 1 don’t see how we’re 
going to make them re-examine their priorities either. 

I don’t want to accuse or blame people for doing certain things, but 
1 would like to state the case strongly enough on this dissemination of 
information problem to make the Federal agencies re-examine their 
approach. They have been tooling down and saying to themselves, “We 
have enough money to go this far; from here on out we’ll let somebody 
else pay the bills.” Let’s see if there are ways in which we can get them to 
stop and say, “Maybe there are ways in which we can cooperate on how 
and where to cut.” 

So I think this is a two-way street. We’ve got to react to one another; 
and I’d like to have my remarks, made earlier, interpreted in this kind 
of a reasonable fashion. 

PHILIP J. McNIFF, Boston Public Library: I think there is another 
area of cooperation that we need to look into. It’s also along the lines 
of what John Lorenz was saying about the various public library 
organizations and state library regional programs. Not only is money 
coming from the Federal Government for some of the areas of cooper- 
ation, but there are substantial sums of money coming from some of the 
states throughout the country. These are going to be geared, I think, 
to the total programs of information needs and services for the com- 
munity. While there is very little money under Title III of the LSCA, 
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I think this money is being supplemented by state funds, and we must 
not overlook this element in the total program as we move ahead. 

JOHN McDONALD, University of Connecticut: I think I expressed 
some of the words out of my mouth. I did want to ask whether we should 
not come back to talk about John Lorenz’s very practical suggestions. 
Do we perhaps need, in the academic sphere, an “LSCA” of our own 
that would promote library development? John has referred to regional 
cooperation twice today, and I don’t think we academic librarians have 
picked up the intent of his thoughts. I am conscious, in New England, of 
the possibilities. We are a tight region, and John mentioned the five- 
state cooperation there. I think that this cooperation — halting as it has 
been at times — is still a model of sorts. The development in Ohio of the 
Ohio College Library Center, which is moving across state lines, is 
another model of sorts. I am sure that others here could present other 
models. Some of this I am sure is related to the very good suggestions 
that I think Carl Jackson made earlier, but I am impressed with the fact 
that the availability of funds that John alluded to is the thing that seems 
to have moved things forward, and perhaps that is where our future lies 
in academic library cooperation. 

WARREN N. BOES, Syracuse University: In New York State we 
have a very active program not only in cooperation in upstate New York 
at Buffalo, but we also have a state sponsored program which is called 
the Three R’s Program. It incorporates academic libraries and public 
libraries together in working for very positive programs. We have sim- 
ilar difficulties though in that, at this point, we are not adequately funded. 
The reason we aren’t is because we have not justified ourselves as well 
as we ought to the community. 

KATHERINE STOKES, Office of Education: I thought 1 might 
mention Networks for Knowledge. This never got funded. It was part of 
the old Higher Education Act, and I worked on the Task Force for it for 
a few months until we knew that it wasn’t going to be funded. There were 
a lot of people besides libra* ians who wanted to hang on to that. I think 
that was the kind of thing that John McDonald was referring to— things 
that would encourage networks. 

McCarthy: Am I not right, Kitty, that, although it has never been 
funded, it is now the proposal of the Administration that this come under 
the National Foundation for Higher Education? I thought that Mr. Quie 
took it out of the Higher Education Act and put it in a separate bill which 
would provide for the establishment of the National Foundation. It in- 
cludes many other things, but the concept is still there. If this bill is 
enacted, Networks for Knowledge might get off the ground. 
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JOHN SHERROD 

I think this group should realize that it is very imporant to you, and 
very important to the Federal bureaucrats as well, that the political 
processes be recognized. When the lobbyist groups on the Hill begin to 
support programs like the Office of Education program for more and 
more money, they might say just a short prayer for the national librar- 
ies because they have no one else to support them. 

I noticed this morning that Steve said he had trouble identifying some 
of the people to write to. The Secretary of Agriculture is not a difficult 
man to locate in the organizational chart and probably is as easy to find 
as any member of Congress, including committee chairmen. 

In. regard to the cost trend, obviously you were upset last year; you 
continue to be upset this year about what appears to be a hard line Fed- 
eral policy on passing a certain part of the costs of information handling 
on to the users. I am not going to try to rationalize that any more. I 
think all the arguments have been given earlier. All I can say is that I 
think that trend is going to continue, and it’s going to get much more 
severe. You’ve seen some increase in the cost of publications. Wait until 
you see the costs of the new tape services the Federal agencies are 
coming out with. You’ve seen what it’s going to be for the census tapes; 
you know what NTIS was charging for tapes; you know what the National 
Agricultural Library is charging for tapes. Later on this week the 
National Library of Medicine is going to announce the price of their 
tapes for MEDLARS. I don’t want to give away any secrets, so I won’t 
tell you what the price is, but I can tell you it will be significantly higher 
than what we have been charging for NAL tapes. I think you can look 
forward to more, rather than less, of this in the future. 

But I do think there is something to be gained. In all of the com- 
plaints I have heard about the cost of the bibliographies, not once have I 
heard anyone question if the service is any better, or the product any 
more complete, or the quality any higher. 

The fact is that, without any additional support for the programs of 
the national libraries, we will have to cut out ten percent of our services 
to stay even. You do, however, contribute to the national library through 
your subscriptions to the Bibliography of Agriculture. Without your 
continued support of the Bibliography we simply would not make a tape 



record of items received in the library. Also, by supporting the cost of a 
private production of that publication, you allow us to save those produc- 
tion costs in order simply to keep up with the cost of doing business. 

Next year, input to that system will double. You will pay no more 
money; we hope it will be much faster and much better. None of the in- 
creased subscription cost comes back to the library. 

1 have heard these recommendations about additional task groups. I 
think we have enough organizations. I hope there won’t be any more, 
but of course that will be your decision. We have established an ad hoc 
task group of COSATI and the Federal Library Committee which will 
include representatives of ALA and ARL (and other groups might also 
be included if they so desire). The task group is designed to work with 
the Office of Management and Budget on the question uf the restructuring 
of the Federal Government. Any question of restructuring and the role 
of libraries simply has got to introduce the subject of finances — must 
introduce the whole subject of needs and requirements for the commu- 
nity, both in and outside the Government. I daresay, then, that there is 
very little need for another group to work with OMP. 

Yesterday, Col. Aines announced that our Task Group on Library 
Programs had been expanded to a full COSATI Panel. With that new 
status, I hope, will go an expanded membership. We will be contacting 
library groups and information groups for additional membership names. 
Last year we added three new members from ACRL, and we will expect, 
in the future, to continue to expand and to try to make this new panel a 
very effective liaison mechanism between the Federal library communi- 
ty and the research libraries throughout the nation. 

Finally, I would like very much to think that this Second Annual Con- 
ference will be the second in a long series of annual conferences, and if 
I were to leave you with one recommendation, it is that you vote to hold 
another meeting early next spring. 



F. KURT CYLKE 

I see three main areas and three sub-areas where the Federal 
Library Committee will expand its work in the next year — and hopefully 
after that. These areas are: communication, organization, and interface. 

Marion Milczewski pointed out the lack of communication between 
the Federal library community and the research library community. 
We will try to improve this area of communication. We will add the 
members of the Conference to the mailing list of the FLC Newsletter. 

I appreciate the suggestion of a need for some sort of coordinated 
communication tool. I won’t be presumptuous and suggest what that tool 
will be, but I believe that, working with the COSATI Panel on Library 
Programs and others, we can develop such a tool. 

On the matter of organization, I think it would be appropriate for you 
to know that Quincy Mumford of the Library of Congress initiated the 
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concept of a work group to work with OMB, and has appointed it. The 
members are John Sherrod, who is the chairman, Mel Day, Ed Brunen- 
kant, Elsa Freeman, Stanley Bougas, Steve McCarthy, Gerry Krettek, 
Marlene Morrisey and myself. We will use as our basic document, the 
Alan Rees paper which will soon be announced through NTIS. 

In the area of interface, I don’t see the need to create another task 
force. I think that the mechanisms exist. We have the COSATI Panel 
on Library Programs, the Federal Library Committee and the ARL 
represented here. In addition we have representatives of the research 
community and other libraries. I think that we could use this group with 
a subgroup structure to further our cause. 



STEPHEN A. McCarthy 

This part of the program came out of a discussion on the general 
question of the Federal Information Resources Conference. Where does 
it go? What might it do or not do? What do we see ahead for it? How do 
we see our respective groups or organizations relating to or contributing 
to it? As you would expect, I will speak from the point of view of the 
ARL. 

We have assisted one of the national libraries in its budget presen- 
tations, and I am led to believe that that was not a worthless contribu- 
tion. We have, on several occasions, joined with the Library of Congress 
in a presentation of a portion of its program. Supporting the Library of 
Congress budget is a rather delicate matter because the Library of 
Congress is financed through the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Legislative Branch, and there is the feeling that this is within the 
legislative family, and outsiders had better stay out. If the Shared 
Cataloging Program is moved to the Library of Congress budget, we 
will be quite prepared to do whatever we can in the way of assisting the 
Library of Congress in supporting this part of its budget request. 

The ARL, with the assistance of the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the Medical Library Association, is submitting an amicus 
brief in the Williams and Wilkins case which, as I assume you know, is 
a suit against the Federal Government, and particularly the National 
Library of Medicine, charging that the Library is guilty of infringing 
copyright. 

The ARL has spent a great deal of money and a great deal of time 
preparing this amicus brief. We believe that all libraries have a stake 
in the decision in this case. 

Similarly, if we can get into the appropriate channels to assist the 
National Agricultural Library in securing better support to undertake 
new programs, or to expand or strengthen existing programs, we will 
be glad to do so. 

Yesterday, on several occasions, and again last night, a number of 
things were suggested and referred to the ARL as an organization that 
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should be concerned and that might do some of the things suggested. I 
met with some of the officers of the Association last night, and while 
we did not take any definitive action, our discussions suggest that within 
several weeks, the ARL hopes to have committees dealing with some of 
the topics mentioned. 

One of these is the recommendation of Bill Knox that we should be 
thinking ahead to the time when there will be freer access to machine 
readable data banks. We should be thinking in terms of guidelines and 
the ways in which these information stores can be used appropriately 
and effectively. 

There is, as you know from the paper, a good deal of concern in the 
Congress and in some other parts of the country about the abuse of 
data which has been assembled by various Government agencies. If 
what Bill Knox foresees comes to pass, this problem will be general- 
ized, and a whole series of decisions will have to be made. So this is one 
area in which we think that we may have a committee trying to inform 
itself and, in time, creating a statement of guidelines or principles 
which might prove useful. 

A second area came out of Burt Adkinson’s talk last evening. He 
stressed the importance of libraries’ relating themselves effectively 
to data centers and information centers on campus. In some instances, 
it is my understanding that these data centers are either in the library 
or very closely affiliated with the library. In some other situations, 
there is a substantial distance between the library and the information 
center. In Burt Adkinson’s view, and that of many others, these two ser- 
vices are closely related, and we should try to insure that they be re- 
lated in the most effective manner possible. 

We have good reason to expect that ARL will ask a committee to 
study this matter and suggest, on the basis of their findings and exper- 
ience, how situations may be changed or improved. For institutions in- 
stituting a new service, the committee might suggest guidelines to be 
followed to insure greatest effectiveness. 

There have been many references to Boston Spa, the National Lend- 
ing Library, a national periodical library, etc. This subject has been 
discussed more or less casually within the ARL for a number of years. 
We are now appointing a committee which will develop the background 
for a proposal to study the National Lending Library idea as it might 
best be undertaken in this country. 

We have some assurance that a good proposal can be funded. We 
hope to undertake a thorough study which would cover all aspects, in- 
cluding finance, and which would lead to a plan of action if the findings 
warrant it and funds are available. 

I am led to believe, contrary to some of the suggestions made this 
morning, that the Congress Would not be unreceptive to this. At a hear- 
ing before Mrs. Green’s Committee last week, Congressman Dellenback 
raised this question. Circumstances were such that he did not get as 
full an answer as might have been given; however, it is true that, right 
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now, 1 don’t think anyone in this room would be prepared to say just what 
modifications or adaptations in the National Lending Library idea and 
program would be appropriate for this country. 

This again, admittedly, will be a study, and the study might not lead 
to anything. But 1 think that none of us is prepared to present for hard- 
headed examination, the detailed outline of such an enterprise at the 
present time. 

To turn to another item, there have been a number of references to 
inter-library loan, to freer inter-library loans, to such programs as 
“Three-R’s” in New York State. As it happens, the ARL membership 
includes many of the larger research libraries of the country. These are 
the libraries, in most instances, which carry a very heavy burden of 
inter-library loan. I am excluding (and I hope my state librarian friends 
will excuse me) what I regard as the “wholesale” inter-library loan 
that is done by a state library like the New York Library. I am speaking 
of inter-library loans in support of research and scholarship largely as 
engaged in between college and university libraries, but not limited to 
them. 

I believe it would be a fair statement to say that the directors of 
ARL libraries are very conscious of their responsibility in presiding 
over large collections, of their responsibility to make those collections 
perform as much service, and as useful service, as is possible. But 
it does cost money, and in some instances it is costing more money than 
the large libraries will be able to continue to provide. Again, I am not 
saying that the individual user should be required to pay; I am not saying 
that the borrowing library should be required to pay; but the cost must 
be recognized, and it must be paid by someone. I think there is a very 
real question as to whether we can expect to continue counting on the 
lending library to absorb the cost. That was one thing, when inter- 
library loan was a relatively small operation. In our large libraries, 
it isn’t a small operation any more, and it costs a lot of money. When 
institutions are in severe financial difficulties, services such as this are 
sure to be scrutinized. I believe that some method by which the cost of 
this service can be paid must be found. 

In order to have what we hope will be a good factual basis for cost- 
ing this inter-library loan service, the ARL is now conducting a study 
of the cost of inter-library loans with assistance from the National 
Science Foundation. We believe that this study will establish cost fig- 
ures which will stand inspection and which can be used as the basis of 
whatever action may be considered appropriate. 

Another item which has been touched on only briefly, but to which 
some groups in the ARL will be asked to give attention, is the problem 
of support for collections that might be called “esoteric” or “exotic,” 
but which are really national collections and which, in the judgment of 
some people, warrant national support. 

Nobody has a program. Nobody knows how it should be done. No- 
body knows that it can be justified. But some of us feel we have the obli- 
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gation to try to sell this sense of national responsibility to the decision 
makers. We may not be successful; but I think there is reason to expect 
that, if the job is well done, we might be successful. 

I'm old enough to remember when Ralph Dunbar left Iowa State to 
come to Washington to head the Library Services Division in the Office 
of Education. Dunbar and his successors did a tremendous selling job, 
or we wouldn't have the Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
today. We need more of that kind of salesmanship. The responsibility 
falls on all of us. 

At the next meeting of the ARL we will be spending a day and a half 
in which, with the help of various speakers, and not excluding our own 
members, we will be trying to see the ARL in the context in which it 
proposes to function in this next decade. I trust that some clarification 
will come from that. 

We have had from Bernie Fry, the statement that we must look 
more carefully at how we organize ourselves and how we manage our 
various enterprises in order to achieve the goals that we have before 
us. We, in the ARL, are doing some work in this field. Through our 
Office of Management Studies, which is funded by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, we are looking first at the organization, staffing, 
and other problems of individual research libraries. We hope that the 
findings from these studies will be far more broadly applicable than just 
to the institutions in which the studies themselves are conducted. 

I come to another point where I differ with John Sherrod. I note that 
a year ago Jim Haas and I (Jim was then president of ARL) expressed 
the hope that the Federal Information Resources Conference would meet 
at appropriate intervals to take up our common problems. I have a feel- 
ing now that, after two meetings with an interval of a year, it is de- 
sirable, for the next year and a half, to work at some of these problems 
and defer our next meeting until 1973. This is not my decision, but I 
think there has been enough statement and restatement of problems and 
of points-of-view. Some hard work on these problems is now indicated. 

PLENARY SESSION 

MARYAN REYNOLDS, Washington State Library: I would like 
to ask the group if they all agreed with Mr. Sherrod’s statement that 
the product that is coming out of the Bibliography of Agriculture is 
better than the previous one? 

COMMENT: As one who uses it personally every day, I can talk for 
three hours on its defects. But I also have assurances from John Sherrod 
and others that, in the coming three to four or five months, it is going to 
be greatly improved, and so I am going to wait with bated breath. I feel 
that it is inadequate, but this is a qualitative judgment, and we hope that 
it will be improved. 

HENRY DUBESTER, National Science Foundation : I just wanted 
to observe that we have listened to three speakers, and that one of the 
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important session topics dealt with the situation, plight, and concerns 
of black libraries; but none of the three speakers has alluded to that 
portion of our Conference. 

CYLKE: We stand ready in every way to respond to the needs that 
have been identified and to work toward a response to other needs which 
may be identified. We have a vehicle, through the COS ATI Subcommittee 
on Negro Research Libraries. We are in close contact with that group, 
and it just did not seem necessary, at this point, to repeat that commit- 
ment. 

JOHN Me DONALD, University of Connecticut: I think I expressed 
the willingness of ARL to work with the COSATI Subcommittee on 
Negro Research Libraries in what I said yesterday. I do believe that 
part of the program was primarily under the sponsorship of this 
COSATI Subcommittee. I think, however, that you are quite properly 
reminding us of the necessity to bring it up again at this point in the 
plenary session. 

JESSIE C. SMITH, Fisk University: What I have to say is on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Negro Research Libraries. As secretary of 
the group, and as a member of it since it started last year, I would like 
to warn all of you that we are prepared to call your bluff. We have a long 
list of recommendations and needs that will require support by whatever 
means necessary. By that I mean whatever financial support and other 
support you may be able to provide. We are prepared to work through 
ARL or other groups to present to you our needs and our problems, and 
I think that we have moved beyond the point of talking. Now we need 
some support from you immediately. Some of us have gone to sources 
outside of this group for support and were not successful. Now we are 
goint to bring it back to you. 

McCARTHY: If I interpret your statement correctly, the Subcom- 
mittee on Negro Research Libraries would welcome the appointment 
of an ARL committee as the initial group to work with the Subcommittee 
to carry forward what John McDonald said yesterday. If it is desired we 
will create such a committee at our Spring meeting. 

BURTON LAMKIN, Office of Education : We have seen where a 
simple awareness can make a difference. If I might just mention NAL, 
there are a number of programs which they have started since the Sub- 
committee began and which are being conducted in the mode that we have 
been talking about. If you can, through ARL, establish a group for the 
Subcommittee to communicate with, they would then be able to interact 
with members of ARL in terms of attempting to meet some of their 
needs. 

McCARTHY: That, as I understood the language, was what John 
McDonald was saying yesterday. John is presently the Vice President 
and next January will become the President of ARL, so I think you will 
be hearing from us, and we will be prepared to do what we can. 
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LAMKIN: If I might go on, as a silent sponsor of the Conference, I 
have a couple of comments to make which may or may not have some 
bearing on recommendations which might follow. First of all, let me add 
my support to some of the others that have talked. I don't believe that 
forming another committee to interact with the Government is going to 
solve any problems. Instead, we would be spending the money where it 
might better be spent for other, more worthwhile causes. Next, we, in the 
Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology, will be looking for a 
number of different ways to communicate with different audiences — 
within the Government and outside of the Government. We expect to do 
this through publications, through a training program, and through ad- 
visory boards. Some of this will help to remove some of the naivete that 
has been referred to. Some of it will also help to provide to you infor- 
mation on priorities within the Administration. Through this, I hope that 
we will be able to work together to see how these Administration priori- 
ties can be an integral part of planning for all libraries. In the Office of 
Education, we will be putting out announcements and letting the commu- 
nity know exactly what directions we are taking. At the present time, the 
Commissioner is formulating objectives for 1972. As soon as these are 
firm, they will be communicated. These aspects of the programs can be 
expected to be quite different from what they have been in the past, I 
believe. Where we can look forward to collaborative efforts, cooperative 
efforts — the strong helping the weak — these activities will be more strong- 
ly supported than the “shot-gun” type of activities that we have had in 
the past. 

McCARTHY: I would now like to ask our discussion leaders if they 
wish to present to the Conference any resolutions, or any motions, or 
any proposals for action on which we might get expressions of opinion 
from the Conference. 

DAVID HERON, University of Kansas: This is a resolution which 
emerged from the meeting of the discussion and working group which 
met under the chairmanship of Gustave Harrer to discuss “Priorities of 
the First Conference Recommendations.” It reads as follows: 

To continue and advance the valuable work of the First and 
Second Conferences on Federal Information Resources, be it 
resolved: 

That the Association of Research Libraries, in cooperation 
with COSATI, the Federal Library Committee, and other in- 
terested professional organizations, establish an ad hoc 
working task group with a full time research director and staff 
to identify common interests and significant differences in the 
information community and to make recommendations to this 
community and to the proposed National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a national plan for library 
and information services. 
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WILLIAM LOCKE, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: When 
a suggestion like this is made, I always like to know where the money 
is going to come from. It sounds like about fifty thousand dollars a year. 
I wonder if the committee has any suggestions on how to finance it? 

GUSTAVE HARRER, University of Florida: This was our sub- 
sequent attempt to frame, in the form of a solid motion, what seemed to 
be the sense of our discussion. It seemed to be one of two things that 
evolved as the sense of the proposals of last year. We felt that, rather 
than leave it just in terms of my report this morning, we should write 
it up in some form to propose it to you. There have been, obviously, 
proponents and opponents of the “Harlow Task Force” which, essen- 
tially, is what we are proposing here. It seems to me that the Confer- 
ence ought to come to grips with this rather than just let it slide. 

ANNETTE PHINAZEE, North Carolina Central University: 
In line with the statement and what I perceive to be the facts, I suggest 
that this group make a resolution that we ask the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, as its first responsibility, to do 
what this resolution says should be done. 

DUBESTER: I would like to address some of the substance of the 
resolution, aligning myself, in the process, with Mrs. Phinazee. You are 
proposing the establishment of an ad hoc task force with a permanent 
research director. I think there may be an inherent contradiction in 
terms here. Further, you are proposing that, among the several missions 
to be assigned to this group, will be that of making recommendations with 
respect to a national plan. In order to do that, a planning function has to 
be undertaken by this ad hoc task force. The Commission also has the 
responsibility, presumably, for a national plan. I think the wording here 
deserves much more study. 

HERON: I think Mr. Dubester got one erroneous impression from 
the wording of this resolution. The words “ad hoc " were used quite 
deliberately. The words, “full-time director” do not necessarily mean 
“permanent.” 

WILLIAM T. KNOX, National Technical Information Service: I 
find this proposal to be somewhat more ambitious than I think I am pre- 
pared to support. In other words, the charge to this group to come forth 
with a program for a national library plan seems to me to be a little 
ambitious. I think I agree with Mrs. Phinazee that this is the proper 
business of the new Commission — which won’t get to it for some time. On 
the other hand, I see this body as being a pretty poor instrument for 
evolving a concrete plan. These things do need some kind of investigation 
by somebody; you have indicated that ARL will pick up the ball on some 
of them. I share the concern about the funding of the directors and the 
staff. What I had in mind, and what I thought Mr. Harlow had in mind, 
was a small group of wise men who would sit down at a table and come 
up with some new ideas, and I would like to see these passed along to the 
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new Commission. I just wondered whether anyone else shared my con- 
cern. 

LLOYD WAGNER, Catholic University: I think it might be recog- 
nized that the ground work already exists for very much of what you 
have spoken of here in the resolution. The Federal Library Committee, 
COSATI, and ARL are in constant touch among themselves concerning 
matters that were discussed here and that exist in this city. Consequent- 
ly, we have a good part of this resolution already in effect. Such a reso- 
lution could be worded so that these same people could direct their at- 
tention to these problems. 

MYLES SLATIN, State University of New York at Buffalo: I 
wonder if another function of this task force should be to act as a con- 
tinuing agent for this Conference to help to plan for the next meeting 
(which might be next year, or a year and a half, or two years away) 
and also to help to continue the work that has been started in the dis- 
cussion groups by trying to cover the wide range of problems and solu- 
tions — considering them, sifting them out, and feeding them to the Na- 
tional Commission and to the other agencies involved. 

MARION MILCZEWSKI, University of Washington: I suggest that 
the Association of Research Libraries, its staff and its board consider 
what action should be taken to implement some of the recommendations 
of this Conference. What I am proposing, therefore, is not another body, 
necessarily. The ARL may, indeed, in consultation with COSATI and the 
Federal Library Committee, decide finally that that should happen; but 
I think we are too divided at this point. 

HERON: I think I ought to withdraw the original motion. But first, 
Mrs. Phinazee’s earlier remarks worried me a little because I am not 
certain that, considering our particular interests, we are prepared right 
now, at the end of this meeting, to convey to the National Commission a 
message which would be useful. 

McCARTHY: Mr. Heron has withdrawn his resolution. 

MILCZEWSKI: This puts the responsibility on ARL. 

I move that the Executive Director and his staff and the Board of the 
Association of Research Libraries, in consultation with the COSATI 
Panel on Library Programs, the Federal Library Committee and such 
other bodies as they believe appropriate, consider what action ought to 
be taken to implement the recommendations and the considerations that 
were expressed at this Second Conference on Federal Information Re- 
sources. 

In effect, this places the burden on the staff and the Board of ARL 
to get us out of what appears to be an impasse. 

McCARTHY: Are there any other questions or comments on the 
resolution which Mr. Milczewski has just presented? 
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GRIEG ASPNES, Cargill Inc. Research Library , Minneapolis t 
Minnesota: 1 only rise to speak because, as it has been mentioned 
before, there are probably only three of us representing private indus- 
try and the Special Libraries Association. This may be a viewpoint which 
you should consider in the charge to ARL’s committee. I agree with it 
and, as a member of the first discussion group, I did have the feeling of 
a minority report, because we discussed so much of the national plan of 
libraries. I thought this was far beyond the bounds of the Conference 
which I thought was simply on the subject of Federal information re- 
sources. So I would suggest that, in addition to the motion before the 
house, a specific charge should be made to take one or a few small bits 
of problems and tangle with them rather than become too broad and too 
diffuse. I would suggest that much of the sense of the discussion of the past 
day and a half (although it has gone very wide — into national networks 
and everything else) was to define what is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral information resources agencies toward the research library or in- 
formation community. I think that this should be restressed, and that we 
should attempt to find out what the responsibilities of these agencies are 
(those which are collecting or producing information) in making this 
information available to the people who can use it. I mean not only avail- 
ability in terms of documents. I think there is much to be said for the 
fact that the documents themselves should be paid for. I am talking more 
about availability in terms of indexing — indexes, bibliographies, lists, etc. 
If the Patent Office had no bulletin, how would we know what’s in the 
Patent Office? If the Clearinghouse had no USGRDR Index , how would 
we know what exists there? My greatest complaint about the Bibliog- 
raphy of Agriculture is that now we do not know what is in that great 
storehouse of information except through what I call a very inadequate 
index at the moment. So, I say, let’s tackle a small project, or a series 
of small projects, and one might be to determine how we might help the 
agencies, each one of which will be unique and individual, define their 
responsibilities and how they see the responsibility to the users of this 
information. 

McCARTHY: Would I be understanding your position correctly, 
Mr. Aspnes, if we regarded this as advice to the group to which Mr. 
Milcewski’s resolution was addressed? 

ASPNES: I’m thinking of specifying in the original statement that we 
should take a small project or a series of small projects . . . 

HARRER: I have a motion which addresses itself to that — 

QUESTION: I wonder if Mr. Milczewski intends to include Mr. Har- 
low’s recommendations as recommendations of this conference? I as- 
sume this is the case, and I hope so. 

MILCZEWSKI: I mean to include only those recommendations 
which will be voiced here, and the ARL group may decide to go back into 
the documentation of the Conference to pick up some other things. That 



is why I used the word, “considerations; 11 because I don’t know what the 
specific recommendations will be. 

NOTE: A second to the resolution was offered by Miss Maryan 
Reynolds, Washington State Library. The vote was taken and 
passed without opposition. 

GUSTAVE HARRER, University of Florida: To phrase our second 
concern into the form of a motion, perhaps less contentious than the 
way we phrased the first one, we hope that its wording includes both 
sides of the argument that it represents. 

Be it resolved: that all libraries which make use of Federal infor- 
mation resources should communicate to the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government their concern about the recent decision to decen- 
tralize the cost of information dissemination and should work with these 
agencies to develop a basis of fact upon which arguments for appropriate 
funding for this purpose can rest. 

NOTE: A second to the resolution was offered by Myles Slatin, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. The vote was taken 
and passed with one dissenting vote. 

WARREN J. HAAS, Columbia University Library: Two reso- 
lutions resulted from the discussions of the second working group on 
the “Most Essential Common Needs of Research and Federal Librar- 
ies. 11 The first has two elements and is phrased as follows: 

Resolved: that this Conference refer to the Association of Re- 
search Libraries for appropriate action, two proposals of the 
second working group, addressed specifically to ARL: 

1 . that the Association take the initiative to find appropriate 
ways of working with smaller colleges and black research 
libraries in the preparation of proposals; and, 

2. to urge member libraries of the Association, individually 
and collectively, to work in their states to develop and en- 
courage the support of systems that extend access to re- 
sources. 

NOTE: A second to the motion was offered by a member of the 
Conference. The vote was taken and passed without opposition. 

HAAS: The second resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved: that the needs identified by the second working group 
be formally entered into the proceedings of this Conference for 
the attention of and appropriate action by the sponsoring groups 
and agencies. 

In further explanation of this resolution, let me say that, this morn- 
ing 1 reported a checklist of eight specific kinds of action that the mem- 
bers of the second working group identified as being fundamental and 
important if research libraries are to move into the future. I reported 
on the need to set standards for the whole complex of bibliographic in- 
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formation in a machine-based information system; on the need to ration- 
alize the process of automation; on the need to identify and record the 
role of the distinctive research libraries as national resources; and that 
entire list of things that was reported from the second working group. 

The objective of this resolution, then, is simply to get these items 
formally entered into the proceedings so that they become items for 
action and attention for the sponsoring groups and others who may be in 
a position to do something. 

DUBESTER: 1 think the purpose of the motion is warranted; how- 
ever, it does raise the problem that has been discussed before. These 
are very wide-ranging and general needs that are being descirbed. They 
are being addressed in the ambience of a conference of Federal libraries 
seeking to find their relationship with and to secure feedback from non- 
Federal libraries and to devise courses of action within this Federal/ 
non-Federal library community. The purpose of the Milczewski reso- 
lution to have ARL consider these recommendations and propose some 
action is part of the overall objective here of seeing that some action 
will be taken. 1 believe if the intent of that earlier motion is joined with 
the intent of this — to get general recommendations recorded for action — 
then you will have a base for the next step. As it is you have recom- 
mendations which could very well have emanated from a panel of ALA, 
or ARL, or any other scene where librarians get together. It has to be 
something much more specific, I believe. 

NOTE: A discussion followed during which the Conference 
was assured that the published proceedings would contain the 
recommendations and findings of the five working groups. On 
the basis of this, the second resolution offered by Mr. Haas was 
withdrawn. 

McCARTHY: I would like to ask this question: I am not clear on 
whether the Milczewski resolution is intended to cover the recommenda- 
tion of the Harlow paper. 

MILCZEWSKI: My intention was to include the recommendations 
which came out of the discussion and working groups. 

McCARTHY: The basic recommendation of the Harlow paper was 
that an effort should be made to bring together the various segments of 
the information community to try to look at the problem as a whole. Now 
1 don’t believe that any of the discussion groups dealt specifically with 
that question. 

REYNOLDS: To me, Marion Milczewski’s resolution is asking 
that this portion of the Harlow recommendation be assigned now to ARL 
Staff and Board in consultation with Federal library groups. 

McCARTHY: Is that the general feeling? 

MILCZEWSKI: It might turn out, as a result of the discussions 
which ARL has with these various groups, that such a task group might 
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be formed, but that there might be an alternative, even better, which 
could result from these discussions. 

McCarthy: All right, if that covers- it, we can turn to whatever 
else engages your interest and attention. 

NOTE: The question was raised as to when the Conference 
should be held again. The ensuing discussion was summarized by 
the Conference Chairman, Dr. McCarthy. 

McCarthy: The sponsoring agencies, COSATI, Federal Library 
Committee, Office of Education, and Association of Research Libraries, 
will reach a decision in due course as to when it seems desirable to 
have another meeting of this group. 
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